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CHAPTER I. 

Wearied by years of toil they find it sweet 
To herd together in some calm retreat. 
Chained to one spot, the trifles that arise 
Swell in their vision to gigantic size, 
Aa on the sage's glass the flies that run 
When seen too near seem monsters in the sun. 

MuDBOROUGH was a pretty, well-built town, 
notwithstanding its ugly name. When the 
tide was high, and the water, fenced by sweep- 
ing hills on either side, was scarcely ruffled, it 
reflected a delicate church spire, a handsome 
town-hall, and rows of white houses with 
slated roofs rising higher and higher above 
one another on the sides of the hills, like tiers 
of seats in the gallery of a theatre. The water 
was deep enough on these occasions to admit 
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of vessels coining up to the pier, and when 
the dark red sails were flecked by the setting 
sun, they added to the charm of the scene. 

There was a reverse to this picture : the tide 
was out for six hours of every twelve, and 
then a tiny current dribbled its way between 
high banks of shining mud. Thence the 
name, Mudborough. It is observable, that if 
there be a fair and a foul side to any object, 
mankind always seize on that which is defec- 
tive wherewith to remember it* Living was 
cheap in Cornwall formerly, and Mudborough 
was the retreat of various half-pay officers of 
the navy and army. There congregated in 
the strangers' pew regularly on Sundays, 
bronzed weather-beaten men, who considered 
it to be the duty of every loyal subject to be 
a good Christian. They were bachelors for 
the most part, and were unconquered by any 
amount of attraction put forward by the Mud- 
boroughonian ladies. They were, therefore, 
without encumbrances, and led as merry a life 
as their shattered constitutions and deficient 
limbs and purses would permit. 

There was one old post-captain. Swift by 
name, whose paeans were constant in that he 
had escaped the snares of matrimony, and the 
consequent taxation of sons and daughters, 
when he was one day startled by the intelli- 
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gence that his brother's widow was dead, and 
her daughter left without any relative but 
himself. All the world would cry shame on 
him if he left her unprotected. He groaned 
and submitted, and Ella Swift, a tall girl of 
sixteen, thenceforth presided at her uncle's 
table. She . was of middle height, with dark 
grey eyes, black lashes and eyebrows, and a 
quantity of long curling hair, slender and 
graceful in her person, and unusually brilliant 
in the tint of her skin, her small mouth being 
set with little pearly teeth. 

When she first arrived at her uncle's house, 
she spent most of the day in silence and tears ; 
she was obedient to his injunctions, though 
Captain Swift's habits were very distasteful to 
her, and were discordant with her pre-instilled 
ideas of right. Her mother, though she was 
not a professed Quaker, had been educated 
with and resembled the sect of Friends in her 
truthfulness, candour, and high sense of pecu- 
niary obligation. She had, however, allowed 
Ella to learn to dance, and to play on the 
piano, a circumstance which would have 
severed the intimacy between the Friends, had 
not death done it more suddenly and effec- 
tually. 

After Ella had resided a few months with 
her uncle, the natural desire for happiness 
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triumphed over her filial regrets, and she 
began to seek for objects of amusement. 
Captain Swift had found to his satisfaction 
that his niece was not utterly penniless ; she 
possessed a few hundreds invested in the Three 
per Cents., which produced forty pounds a 
year. Of this. Captain Swift retained twenty 
for Ella's board, and gave her the remaining 
twenty for clothes and occasional expenses. 

This money was not forthcoming till twelve 
months after Mrs. Swift's death, so that the 
young lady's wardrobe required replenishing. 
The worthy captain had grumbled so un- 
-ceasingly over the necessary outlay for Ella's 
:«hoes and boots, that she had preferred wear- 
ing a shabby bonnet to the pain of asking him 
for money to buy new ribbons for its re- 
trimming. It was not so hard on her as it 
might have been had she not been in black. 

Black admitted of little variety, and the 
inhabitants of Mudborough did not expect 
Miss Swift to appear in smarter mourning, 
when she was about to leave it off altogether. 

^^ Five pounds, to be paid quarterly, Miss 
Swift !" cried her uncle. It seemed a mine of 
wealth to Ella. "Remember I no going in 
debt ; no one of the name of Swif tever dis- 
graced themselves by being under an obliga- 
tion to a tradesman." 
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'' No, uncle, I hope I shall not go in debt." 

" What the devil do you mean by hope ? It 
depends on yourself, doesn't it ?" 

Ella admitted that it did. 

" Then let me hear no more doubt expressed 
on the subject." 

" Five pounds ! what a slight, thin cause of 
so much pleasure !" thought the girl, who saw 
in it various articles of comfort, of which she 
had painfully felt the want during the past 
twelve months. Whilst her mother had lived, 
though they were poor, her necessities had 
been provided for her before she had required 
to think of them for herself. 

Her uncle had no intention of being unkind, 
but he knew nothing of woman's gear, he said. 
Provided the girl looked sufficiently respect- 
able to walk by his side to church, where he 
grumblingly paid a guinea a year, that Ella 
should have a place wherein to say her prayers. 
Captain Swift saw nothing, knew nothing 
of the shifts and pinchings by which the poor 
wardrobe had been made to last, in such a 
manner as not to reflect disgrace on the 
respectability of the Swift reputation. 

There was to be a concert and ball given by 
subscription for the benefit of the organist. 
Mr. Semple had called first on Captain Swift, 
to request the honour of his patronage. It 
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was due, he told that gentleman, to his social 
rank in the town. 

" I called on you, sir," said Mr. Semple, " in 
preference to making my visit to Captain 
Spurall, for I am not ignorant of your higher 
position, ranking as you do with a colonel in 
the army ; besides that, the navy should pro- 
perly take precedence of the red coats in a 
maritime country like ours." 

Captain Swift was pleased. He had always 
felt a severe grudge against Captain Spurall, 
since he had heard that the gallant half-pay 
cavalry officer had made some slightmg obser- 
vation on Captain Swift's horsemanship in the 
hunting-field. The accusation said to have 
been made by the soldier was, that "Swift 
knew nothing of the science of hunting, and 
rode like a tailor." 

The accusation rankled. The truth was 
that the sea-captain knew nothing of hunting, 
and rode like a sailor, as his rival had asserted, 
meaning that he rode with more pluck than 
judgment. 

The misunderstanding arose from the im- 
perfect hearing of the "d — d good-natured 
friend," who repeated the observation to Cap- 
tain Swift as a very good joke. The sailor 
brooded over it. 

He could not, he feared, challenge Captain 
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Spurall on such a ground, without covering 
himself with ridicule, so the concealed wound 
to his vanity rankled, and made him especially 
courteous to Mr. Semple, when he heard that 
he came to request him to head the subscrip- 
tion list for his concert. 

Alas! on what a slender thread 
Hang everlastbg things^ 

says Doctor Watts. The mispronunciation 
of a single letter in a word decided Ella's fate 
in life. 

But for that circumstance, Captain Swift 
would have satisfied himself with the purchase 
of one ticket for the concert, and Ella would 
have spent her evening over her work-basket 
at home. As it was, he put down his name 
for two guineas, an unheard-of piece of ex- 
travagance in Mudborough. 

Mr. Semple bowed till his red nose nearly 
touched his shining knees, and the captain 
expanded his chest, swelling it out like a 
cropper pigeon, and scarcely refrained from a 
little triumphant hop in his gait, as he followed 
the organist to the entrance door. 

Mr. Semple had various successes and 
failures, or successes so slight as to be con- 
sidered defeats. 

Captain Spurall took but a trumpery ten- 
and-sixpence worth, only one ticket, a circum- 
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stance which rejoiced the heart of Captain 
Swift, when the list was exposed on the library- 
table, in the hope of attracting chance sub- 
scribers. When the Miss Cappers came into the 
library to inquire for the second volume of 
" The Innocent Adultery," they saw Captain 
Swift's extravagance exposed to all the in- 
habitants of Mudborough. Their own guinea 
subscription looked quite poor by the side of 
that two pounds two shillings. They carried 
oiF " The Innocent Adultery," without giving 
it a thought, and made their way to the side 
of the river, where a hedge-row of oak-trees 
shaded the path which skirted it. They had 
not intended to go thither, but it was a place 
where they could discuss matters without the 
chance of being overheard by their maid, 
Sally, whom they suspected of listening to 
their confidences. So soon as they had reached 
a place out of ear-shot. Miss Mercy, the 
younger, said with a sigh : 

" He will never be able to afford to marry, 
if he goes on at this rate." 

He was understood to mean Captain Swift. 

"Not he! He don't mean itl" said the 
elder and sharper-nosed sister. 

Miss Mercy sighed again softly. 

" Oh, sister I I wish you would not speak 
such disagreeable things. " You cannot know 
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what is passing in his mind." And the gentler 
sister thought of a tender squeeze Captain 
Swift had given her shoulders the last time he 
had placed a shawl over them. 

" He must mean to bring out that niece of 
his ! " said Miss Capper, with rising ire. 

When a girl is coming out either in county 
society, or in a country town, there is as great 
a commotion amongst the ladies already intro- 
duced as when a little stray pullet finds its 
way into a poultry-yard. What a 'cackling 
ensues amongst the old hens, dying off into 
inarticulate murmurs of displeasure! How 
the chicks who are at home in their assured 
positions come round her with curious peering 
profiles, taking mental notes of all her feathers. 
' * Bless me ! her leofs are too Ion «: ! And 
what ugly feet. I can't say I admire her eyes! 
no fire! no spirit!" And they pick up the 
worms from under her very beak. 

"I am sure there are misses enough out 
already ! never going off," murmured Mercy. 

"Well, in one sense it is desirable that we 
should not ' go off,' " said Miss Capper, with a 
grim smile. " Our colours are good ones for 
wear. Captain Swift can't marry his own 
niece, that's a comfort any way." 

Miss Capper had her hopes of that trea- 
cherous captain as well as Miss Mercy ^ for 
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with a sense of "equal-handed justice," he 
had also shawled the elder sister ynth the 
same amount of gentle pressure, thinking in 
his heart of hearts that the shoulders of the 
eldest resembled a bag of carpenter's tools, 
while those of Miss Mercy were as warm 
and as plump as a yeast dumpling. 
The caress, such as it was, had been 

A secret source of pensive pleasure 

to each sister, when the oflfender had utterly 
forgotten the circumstance. 
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CHAPTER 11. 

Dancing days, dancing days, when shall they begin P 

Oh ! 'tis when the meny child with fairy foot trips in ; 

When the voice is resonant with music and with mirth. 

And the fair form which bounds along seems scarce to tonch the 

earth. 
Dancing days, dancing days, when shall they be o'er ? 
When the weary foot of age supports the frame no more. 

Atteb dinner, when the steam of a glass 
of grog rose in gentle circles, and softened the 
asperities of Captain Swift's features, as with 
a thin veil of white gauze, he began the an- 
nouncement which was to put Ella's heart 
into a flutter. 

" That's for you, Miss Swift !" he said, push- 
ing towards her a ticket of admission to the 
concert and ball. 

"Oh! uncle!" she said, flushing, "am I to 
go?" 

"Do you think I mean you to keep the 
ticket to look at ?" 
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" I don't — ^but oh ! uncle, a concert I a ball ! 
I was never at a ball in my life." 

" Indeed ! then this will be your first appear- 
ance if you go, but there is no compulsion ; 
you may stay at home if you please." 

" Of course I should like it, only — I know 
no one." 

" Probably that is a fault which will mend 
in time," said her caustic uncle. 

She remained in perplexed meditation, while 
the genial grog having been imbibed, her 
uncle sank back in his chair, and composed 
himself for his afternoon's nap : she was much 
" exercised in mind," as Friends say. She had 
already spent great part of her five pounds 
in clothes, which were absolutely necessary, 
and how could she obtain a ball-dress, satin 
shoes and silk stockings, with what remained ? 
Sashes were worn with long floating ends, but 
they were expensive. A dressmaker lived 
near the church, and on her she determined 
to call next day, and inquire the prices of the 
different articles she wanted. In the mean 
time she darned away at her uncle's socks 
industriously, and had accomplished her task 
before he awoke to demand his nightly game 
of cribbage. 

" What partners will she have to dance with 
her?" was also Captain Swift's mental inquiry. 
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He had felt the difficulty when she had said, 
thinking of that circumstance, that she knew 
no one, but had been too proud to admit it. 

There was his former lieutenant, Percy 
Pierce ; he was too poor, Captain Swift 
thought, to purchase a ticket. There were two 
to be given away; he would give him one. 
And he ran over in his memory the wardrobe 
of the poor lieutenant, to see if it were worthy 
the occasion. He thought it might do, arid 
that point was decided. Then there was 
another ticket to be disposed of. The post- 
captain had not many dancing contemporaries, 
though he prided himself on the lightness 
with which he conducted his partner down the 
middle, and guided her wandering shoulders 
through the intricacies of poussete, and right 
and left. Ultimately he gave both tickets 
to Percy Pierce, to dispose of as he pleased, 
provided he used one himself. 

On the following morning EUa Swift sought 
the dwelling of Miss Sharp, the dressmaker, 
and consulted her on the momentous question 
of the dress. 

" It must be a white muslin, Miss Sharp ; I 
can't afford anything but a plain white muslin, 
at one shilling per yard." 

"Just a sprig, miss? the effect comes so 
much lighter !" 
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" No, plain," said the girl, decidedly ; " I 
have very little money." 

" Certainly, miss, if you like, it shaU be so ; 
over white satin ?" 

" No, certainly not." 

" Oh I white sarcenet, then ?" 

" I cannot have the petticoat made of any- 
thing but glazed longcloth." 

" Dear I dear !" cried Miss Sharp, in a tone 
of comniiseration very irritating to Ella's 
pride. 

" All that I want to know is, what quantity 
I must purqhase at Mr. Milford's shop ?" 

"If you please, Miss Swift, I'll run the 
dress up for you, and only charge you two 
shillings for the making, buttons included. 
You see, miss, we get into the way of turning 
off the work quick, so that it don't get tumbled, 
and that is everything with a white muslin." 

There was much truth in this observation, 
and Ella recognised it; she thought of the 
basket of stockings and drawers yet unmended, ' 
and consented to give Miss Sharp the commis- 
sion. Then she chose a pair of silk stockings, 
with cotton tops and feet, and a pair of white 
satin shoes. 

" What about the sash, miss? It will look 
so very particular without a sash." 

" I must have a similar band round the 
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waist," said Ella, " over the longcloth, with 
long muslin ends, hemmed." 

"Very well. Miss Swift. The dress shall 
be done in time. I have a good many in 
hand, but I will not disappoint you." 

Ella paid for her hose and shoes at once, 
and proceeding to Mr. Milford, she purchased 
the longcloth and clear muslin ; and, having 
paid for them, she sent them to the mantua- 
maker, and returned home the possessor of 
only the two shillings, which she had retained 
to pay for the making of the dress. 

Ella was but a big child, and she longed to 
see the dress finished. She had never had a 
dress made by the dressmaker, excepting the 
mourning she had worn for her mother, and 
that had been manufactured by a workwoman 
in the house. 

However, she could have taken no pleasure 
in that black dress, had it been made by the 
first dressmaker in London. 

As it was, she could not help calling on 
Miss Sharp, to inquire whether the dress was 
finished, every other day. 

" Not quite, miss," was the answer, when 
it had not been cut out. At length. Miss 
Sharp sent a message by one of her young 
ladies. 

"Would Miss Swift be kind eiiou^\i\/^ ^"^iJ^ 
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in, in the course of the day, and have *her 
body tried ?' " 

Of course Ella was all impatience ; but she 
had to delay her visit till she had read the 
Lessons, Epistle, Gospel, and Psalms for the 
day, to her uncle. 

Then she walked with undignified speed to 
the mantua-maker's house. 

It has been decided by ancient and modern 
authority, that quick movement is indecorous, 
for Chrysothemis apologises to Electra for 
her hasty steps, when she comes to inform her 
that her brother Orestes is still alive, whilst 
Electra is grieving for his death. 

Probably hasty footsteps must have been 
inconvenient to Greek ladies, who seem to 
have carried their trains in front, judging 
from their draped statues. 

When Ella arrived at Miss Sharp's, she saw 
the body looking naked and uninviting, with 
its raw edge of muslin and lining. 

"Oh, dear! 'tis not pretty at all," said 
Ella. 

" Oh ! it will be better by-and-bye, when it 
is finished," explained Miss Sharp. 

"Whose beautiful dress is that?" asked 
Ella, in an awe-stricken tone, as she touched 
delicately with a finger and thumb the thin 
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gauze, through which a rich white satin 
gleamed in bright folds. 

"That is for Miss Alabaster, Sir William 
Alabaster s daughter. She is to come out at 
the concert and ball, just like you, miss," said 
the mantua-maker, in an encouraging tone. 

Ella was silent. 

''It is not just like me," she thought, con- 
trasting the plain muslin dress with that 
beautiful compound of satin and blonde lace. 

She sighed. 

" Is Miss Alabaster handsome ?" said she. 

"Oh yes, miss, a beautiful young lady. 
Fair as a lily as to her skin, with a lovely 
delicate colour and chestnut hair, that is, deep 
red, you know. Some folks admire that 
colour, I can't say it suits my taste." 

Poor Ella ! 

" I shall have the dress in time. Miss Sharp?' 
she said, in a very subdued, interrogative tone. 

" Yes, miss, I will send it on the very day, 
not before ; I cannot get all the dresses done. 
There are the Miss Cappers, and Mrs. Scroll, 
the attorney's lady, and the doctor's daughter, 
Miss Chalk. They all want new dresses, for 
they say that the cavalry officers will have to 
attend, for they are going to dine with Sir 
William Alabaster, at Wheal Silver. That is 

VOL. I. c 
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to give the young lady plenty of partners at 
her coming out." 

" Partners for coming out !" Ella went 
away repeating, with her eyes downcast, as 
if she were counting all the stones of the 
pavement. "Who will dance with me, I 
wonder ! Tis a sad thing not to be a baronet's 
daughter !" 

Then her thoughts went to Lieutenant Percy 
Pierce. She wondered whether he could dance. 
She rather thought it out of the question. 
She did not know that all sailors as a rule 
dance, or did dance — ^for my story refers to 
years past — ^like feathered Mercuries. 

When she had first come to live with her 
uncle, she had found Lieutenant Pierce a 
constant guest at her uncle's table, and play- 
ing cribbage with him in the evening. 

He was nearly as silent as the veiled statues 
at Egyptian feasts. When Captain Swift asked 
him to take a slice of beef, he bowed his 
assent. If the question was, "More?" he 
bowed his dissent. 

Ella used to wonder how her uncle recog- 
nised the meaning of the pantomime, but he 
never seemed to mistake it. For weeks Ella, 
who always presented red eyes and a swollen 
nose to the spectator, had been irritated by 
the looks with which Lieutenant Pierce re- 
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garded her ; but as her beauty increased with 
the decrease of her dejection, he ceased to 
look at her at all, and Ella forgot his existence, 
except as she regarded with a feeling of relief 
his taking his old place at the cribbage-board, 
and allowing her uninterrupted contemplation 
of the cross-bars she was placing over the 
ravages made by her uncle's truculent toes in 
his old socks. 

Such life was drear to a beautiful girl of 
seventeen, and she looked forward with 
anxiety to the sixteenth of May, for which 
day the concert was fixed. Something might 
happen — a young prince might fall in love 
with her — a prince, or a duke, or an earl. It 
was all one to her ; one seemed as likely as the 
other; anything would be better than the 
uneventful life she was leading. She was so 
sick of needlework. Her happiest hour in the 
day was from half-past six to half-past seven 
in the morning, when she was permitted to 
walk unattended by her uncle on the winding 
path by the side of the river ; when the tide 
was high the short flapping of the wavelets on 
the pebbles was pleasant to her ears, as was 
the wide expanse of water to her eyes ; when 
the tide was out, the mud banks glowed and 
glittered in the rising sun, and even those had 
a charm for Ella's eyes. 

c2 
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The tidal reach which washed the town of 
Mudborough was very broad and imposing, 
and on the opposite side a road was made for 
the benefit of pedestrians, and as a carriage 
drive. There were no trees there, however, 
and though the New Road, as it was called, was 
high and dry, and frequented by all the beaut}'' 
and fashion of Mudborough, Ella preferred 
picking her way over the pebbly beach over- 
hung by dwarf oaks on the opposite side. ' It 
was nearer her uncle's house. 
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CHAPTER III. 

No longer on the restless sea they roam, 
Chained to the small tame interests of home ; 
Warriors they combat on the deep no more, 
Bat idly gather seaweed on the shore. 

At length the sixteenth of May arrived — 
Captain Swift was full of importance. He 
had been requested to be master of the cere- 
monies, which he accepted with a great gulp 
of mingled disappointment and pride. The 
offer was soothing to his vanity ; as a proof of 
the estimation the townsfolk entertained of 
the suavity of his manners, and his know- 
ledge of the Court Guide ; but he had looked 
forward to the evening of the sixteenth for 
the certainty of a good whist table. Pierce 
could not play ; this he averred. Captain 
Swift suspected that, like the monkeys who 
are stated by the negroes to be able to 
speak, but keep silence lest they should be 
set to work, Pierce might play if he would, 
but feared double-dummy too much to own 
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it. He was a faithful slave to his old com- 
mander, for Captain Swift had not been raised 
to the rank of post-captain when they had 
sailed together in the Isis. Many had been 
the gallant scenes in which they had fought 
together ; in combat crowned by triumphant 
success. 

These things they remembered, but rarely 
mentioned — they knew them too well. Other 
folks never mentioned them either, for they 
were completely forgotten by the world. 

Percy Pierce was thirty-two years of age; 
to Ella he seemed as old as her uncle, who was 
fifty-two. His face was not otherwise than 
handsome, though self-contained and unim- 
pressionable. 

Ella had sometimes thought he was less 
tranquil and uninformed than he seemed. 
There had been a diiference of opinion be- 
tween Captain Swift and another half-pay 
captain about the way in which a certain 
vessel was rigged in the Mediterranean, where 
Lieutenant Percy Pierce had been serving at 
the time. 

His opinion had not been asked, and it 
would have been considered disrespectful to 
his superiors in rank had he volunteered any 
information on the subject. Both captains 
had been positive, and when the game of 
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cribbage was finished that evening, Captain 
Swift recurred to the subject, calling his 
antagonist an obstinate fool. 

" I could swear," said he, " that the Sylvia 
was ship-rigged, and not bark-rigged." 

Ella was bending over her work-basket ; but 
she stole a glance at Percy Pierce, on hearing 
him give an audible ahem! It seemed an 
irrepressible expression of pent-up feeling. 

"What the devil are you hemming about? 
What do you know of the matter, sir?" asked 
the post-captain. 

" I was there, sir," said the lieutenant, 
meekly. 

" Do you mean to say that I am wrong, 
then?" 

" I think Captain Tregellas is right, sir." 

"You do?" in a voice of thunder; "you 
set your knowledge of the service, and your 
memory of the vessel against mine?" 

"Neither!" replied Pierce, quietly; "but, 
captain, I used to sketch a little in the 
Mediterranean, and I think I have in the 
drawings I could show you, proofs that you 
are mistaken." 

"Go and fetch them, sir, directly." 

The rain poured down, but the lieutenant 
would never have thought of disobeying the 
command had it rained knives and forks. 
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He Avent as fast as he could for his own sake 
as well as that of his superior officer. 

Ella had a half-hope that Lieutenant Pierce 
would find that he was wrong, and her uncle 
was right. 

The silent observations which she was con- 
scious the lieutenant had made on her heavj^ 
eyes and red nose, in the hours of her sorrow, 
filled her with the dislike we feel towards those 
who have seen us under undignified or un- 
becoming circumstances. 

He was associated, too, in her mind with all 
the dulness of her uncle's house. 

Presently, a stamping was heard in the 
passage. Perc)^ Pierce was trying to throw 
off some of the rain-drops which bedewed his 
well-worn trousers. 

He came in carrying a portfolio, battered 
like himself by rough usage, and placed it on 
a chair near the light of the lamp, as he 
turned the drawings over hurriedly, to find 
the one of which he was in search. 

Ella's eyes turned listlessly toward the con- 
tents of the portfolio. She wanted some 
little amusement after the eternal work-basket 
and its contents. 

"I fear," he said, timidly, "you will not 
care to look at these drawings ; they are only 
of ships and boats. Sea pieces all of them." 
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" I should like to look at them, if I niaj'," 
said the girl. 

" Certainly," he replied, and drew the chair 
towards her. 

She did not care for the pictures of ships, 
but she was surprised to find quotations 
written under each sketch, which showed a 
greater acquaintance with her favourite poets 
than she herself possessed. 

Under a sketch of a statety frigate he had 
written : 

But like a rock unmoved, a rock that braves 
The raging tempests and the rising waves, . 
Propt on himself he stands: his solid sides 
Wash off the seaweeds and the sounding tides. 

Deyden. 

Under a schooner in full sail, in a fresh 
breeze, with blue sky, flecked with white, and 
grey transparent clouds, he had placed : 

Sea-racing dolphins are trained to our motion, 
Moving tides swelling to roll us ashore. 

Under a vessel ice-bound in the Arctic : 

There's a time when e'en the rolling year 

Seems to stand still — dead calms are in the ocean, 

And not a breath disturbs the drowsy main. 

"You must have had a rich library to 
which you referred?" said Ella, a little 
jealously. 

" No," he replied, quietly; "I had but my 
own memory. Sailors, you know, Miss Swift, 
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have plenty of time to learn and to repeat 
poetry, when they keep watch. It was my 
greatest recreation. That dead of night is the 
noon of thought." 

'' I did not know you knew any" — she was 
going to say, but she altered it into — " cared 
for, poetry?" 

" It is wisely written," he replied with a 
smile, "'that a word spoken never wrought 
so much good as a word concealed ; ' " but the 
smile faded when he saw his friend's look 
of mortification, when, with his eyes fixed on 
the ship, he perceived that his memory had 
been treacherous as to her sails, and that the 
Sylvia. was bark-rigged. 

Percy was very sorry now that he had 
cleared his throat so inopportunely, and the 
matter at the same time. 

'' You are right. Lieutenant Pierce, and he 
is right." 

Nothing more was said. 

The unhappy lieutenant asked if his captain 
would like another game of cribbage. 

" No ! sir, no ! I am going to bed ; I wish 
you a good-night." 

Saying this he rose, lighted the bed candle, 
and walked out of the room. 

" Good-night, Miss Swift," said the poor 
lieutenant, sadly. 
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A burst of vnnd and rain against the 
window-panes spoke of the fury of the night 
which he was to brave asjain. 

" One moment," said Ella, and going to her 
room she brought a knitted comforter worked 
for her by her mother, and begged him to put 
it tound his neck. '' It will keep off a little 
of the rain," she said kindly ; " and pray be 
careful not to go too near the edge of the 
pathway on the green ; that dark deep water, 
or worse, the dark deep mud, always makes me 
shudder." 

She was tender-hearted towards all animals, 
and she considered the lieutenant as a New- 
foundland dog who had received a kick from 
his master, and found himself in disgrace. 

He thanked her gratefully, and a minute 
after she heard his footsteps splashing through 
the rain which deluged the path outside the 
Parade House. 

On the following day he brought back the 
comforter, wrapped in silver paper. The silver 
paper was very old and crumpled. He had 
deprived his epaulette of its covering to do 
honour to the comforter, which did not 
require it, while the poor epaulette did. 

Ella begged him to keep the wrapper. She 
had many things worked by her mother, and 
in truth she did not feel she could ever fancy 
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the handkerchief again after it had been 
wrapped round his neck. He had evidently 
had it washed, for the fringe revealed the 
fact, but this made little difference to the 
fanciful young lady. 

Lieutenant Percy Pierce received it with 
such devotion as a zealous Catholic might feel 
should the image of the Virgin condescend 
to bestow any part of her apparel on her 
worshipper. 

He bowed very low, and said very little, 
and to the little he said Ella did not listen. 
She was not likely to do so at any time, and 
she had at that moment heard a ring at the 
door-bell and fancied that her dress had just 
arrived. So she left him in the midst of his 
murmured thanks, and ran into the passage in 
time to see Mary the maid carry a light box 
up-stairs. She ran up after her. 

" The girl waits for the box, miss, so you 
had better put the frock on the bed. Lawks ! 
that do look pretty!" was Mary's compli- 
mentary sp^ch, as Ella took it from its 
coverings with anxious hands, that trembled 
lest any stray nail should mar the perfection 
of the fabric. 

" Mary ! when your hands are quite clean, 
will you come up and try it on for me ?" 

Mary returned in a few minutes with her 
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hands as clean as circumstances permitted. 
The dress was tried on and fitted admirably. 
Ella gave a shy glance of pleasure at the 
reflection in the looking-glass. 

" I may give the girl the box, and say there 
is no alteration required?" 

''Certainly! no alteration." 

Ella was so delighted, that she thought of 
putting on her bonnet and walking to Miss 
Sharp's residence, to pay her the two shillings 
at once, but the rivulets of rain water still 
creeping over the Parade made her feel that 
her honesty would be Quixotic to go out on 
such an errand. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

ril dance and play, and wrinkled care begnile. 

" I SHALL have to go early," said Captain 
Swift ; " as master of the ceremonies, I must 
be in the room before any one arrives." 

He looked out at the drizzling rain, and the 
result of his observation was, that he would 
dress at the hotel opposite the town - hall, 
which was also the assembly-room. 

" Oh, uncle ! I had so much rather go with 
you," said Ella, nervously. 

"Why, you simpleton, you can't want to 
sit in an empty concert-room till I am 
dressed?" 

" You are never long in dressing, uncle, and 
I could not bear to go into the room alone ; I 
had rather sit in it a couple of hours." 

"Very well; then you must be ready at 
eight o'clock. The concert opens at nine, and 
I must be in the room half an hour before." 
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Ella would have been dressed by seven if 
necessary, so eager was she to see herself by 
night-light, in that beautiful pure -looking 
white muslin. Her hair was carefully pinned 
up in circular wires, meant to do the work 
of curl-papers. A chair was ordered by her 
uncle to take her to the d3sembly-room. She 
had never been carried in a chair before, and 
she thought the movement very disagreeable, 
especially as the man in front, being taller 
than his companion, rather tilted the con- 
veyance; but she lost all other sensations in 
palpitation when the chair was deposited, and 
drawing her shawl around her, she walked up 
the broad staircase to the assembly-room. In 
the gallery were the musicians, tuning their 
instruments. The discordant scrapings made 
EUa more nervous than before. She longed 
for some kind of tune as the result of all the 
preparation. As she walked up the room she 
observed a young lady with dark hair and a 
white muslin dress advancing towards her. 
Ella regarded her with an appealing look, but 
the expression was by no means triumphant 
in the countenance of the person advancing. 
Ella stopped suddenly, for she found she had 
been treading on some finely designed figures 
in chalk ; the Prince of Wales's plume, as 
Duke of Cornwall, and the Cornish Arms, 
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with the motto, " One and all." As she looked 
up again, the young lady, who had been 
similarly emplo3'ed, did the same, and Ella 
blushed over her neck and shoulders at find- 
ing she had been deceived by her own reflec- 
tion. She walked up to the looking-glass 
which had made her feel such a fool, and then 
sat down in a chair by the side of it She 
wondered if the musicians had observed her 
mistake, and consoled herself that they could 
scarcely have done so. 

To divert her thoughts, she began to repeat 
the poetry from Chaucer, which she had com- 
mitted to memory that morning. She had 
scarcely began. 

And small foules making melody. 
That slepen alle night with open eye, 

when she heard loud voices and laughter 
outside the room, and immediately after a 
crowd of young men entered, some in regi- 
mentals and some in plain clothes. Amongst 
the latter was one singularly bright-looking 
and well-made, his features regular, his 
colour vivid but delicate, his hair light 
brown and curling. They all came up the 
room, and their attention being attracted by 
the chalk inscription, they did not observe 
Ella, who sat as motionless in her arm-cliair 
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as did the lady in " Coraus" in the seat which 
was enchanted. The young men might not 
have inaptly represented the rabble rout, and 
the handsome youth who preceded them 
might have made an excellent model for their 
chief. He alone of the troop perceived the 
young lady. At the moment that he did so, one 
of the officers taking out his watch, exclaimed, 
"By Jove ! 'tis time to dress for dinner," and 
he turned to leave the room, followed by all 
his companions, excepting the one who 
resembled Comus. He walked up to the 
looking-glass, seemingly with the intention of 
settling his neckcloth, but flung sidelong 
glances of admiration at Ella during the pro- 
cess ; she felt rather than saw them, and at 
length started up unwilling to undergo any 
further scrutiny. The movement showed the 
young gentleman that she was uneasy. It 
showed him also that her figure was exceed- 
ingly good and very graceful. 
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CHAPTER V. 

Sudden their honours shall be snatched away. 

And cursed for ever this victorious day. 

Pope. 

There was a noise of rustling silks outside 
the door, and female titterings of nervous- 
ness ; a party had arrived already, and were 
making their way into the ladies' dressing- 
room. Yes, a party had arrived, and here 
was Comus not dressed for dinner, having 
to go in company with his friends to Wheal 
Silver to dine, and his lady, broken from the 
spell, walking away distractedly she knew not 
whither ; anywhere, anywhere out of his ob- 
servation. 

He hurried away, catching his spur in 
the flounce of a dowager's dress as he passed, 
and, all unconscious of the fact, tearing off a 
long streamer of white blonde after him as he 
went down the stairs. A join in the material 
more tough than the rest gave him a slight 
jerk, and he looked at his peccant heel, and 
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then up-stairs to the point where he saw the 
eyes of angry Her^ glaring down on him 
with more wrath than Juno herself would 
have felt had any one plucked out the eyes 
from her peacock's tail. He murmured an 
apology as he disengaged the blackened floss- 
silk from the spur, and the swelling fair one 
gathered up the remains and walked into the 
dressing-room with vexation and rage painted 
on her flushed face. 'Twas vexatious. Young 
women dress to attract the other sex; old 
women dress to spite their own; and Mrs. 
Scroll had given ten shillings a yard for that 
blonde, in order to put bitterness into the 
heart of Mrs. Chalk, the doctor's wife, and 
now, where was it — what was it ? The blonde 
pulled out into the thickness of a thread of 
thin twine. There was nothing to be done 
but to borrow a pair of scissors and cut it off 
altogether. 

" And why ?" cried Mrs. Scroll to her 
daughter; "all because that affected young 
fool chooses to wear spurs when he's not 
riding." 

It was the fashion in those days for men to 
wear spurs as a part of their morning dress, 
and when possibly they had no horse to ride, 
and were unlikely to obtain the loan of one. 
Young Jaspar Reed, however, had three stand- 

d2 
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ing at Price's Hotel, formerly the Three Jolly- 
Postboys, and was enabled to wear spurs if 
any one had that privilege in Mudborough. 

" Law, ma !" said Miss Scroll, " that young 
gentleman and Miss Swift were all alone up 
by the looking-glass. You took so long 
coming up-stairs, your wheezing being bad, 
but I was looking at them for a long time, 
and really, for a lady just out, I never saw 
such a flirt. I'll warrant he won't go on so 
Avhen Miss Alabaster comes." 

Miss Scroll had been out for three years, 
and had not found any one irresistibly at- 
tracted by her charms. Consequently, she 
waxed spiteful. 

Captain Swift walked into the ball-room as 
the ladies disappeared into the dressing-room. 
A mortification awaited him. The number of 
tickets taken showed that the assembly would 
be so large, that the committee had thought 
it right to appoint a second master of the 
ceremonies, and the choice had fallen on Cap- 
tain Spurall, because, as Mr. Semple humbly 
observed, it was desirable that both branches 
of the service should be represented at the 
assembly. Captain Swift's countenance grew 
dark with wrath, that his rival, the man who 
had said he rode like a tailor, should partake 
the honour of which he believed he had the 
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monopoly. But there was no help for it, and 
complaint would be undignified. The ball- 
room was all ready, and now the concert, 
which was to take place in the lower room of 
the town-hall, was waiting to begin. The 
music had been selected by Mr. Semple. It 
began with the overture to " Lodowiska." 

Ella took her place at the end of one of 
the forms. The naval and military captains 
ushered the ladies to their places on the benches. 
There were no gentlemen. They were not 
gifted with that requisite amount of patience 
with which the so-called softer sex submitted 
to have their ears bored for an hour. 

Captain Swift had had some idea that the 
concert should not begin till Lady Alabaster 
should come, but, understanding that there 
was no chance of her attendance, from the 
lateness of her dinner-hour, he submitted. 

It was very dull, as is every assembly of 
Avomen, after they have taken inventories of 
each other's dresses, trinkets, and personal 
appearances, and all were relieved when the 
final crash indicated that the aural torture 
was over. Captain Swift took Ella on his 
arm, and allowed all the women to precede 
her to the ball-room. 

" I must put you down on a seat,'' he said, 
" and see about opening the ball." 
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The fiddlers gave an excruciating shriek. 
Ella's heart leaped in her bosom. They were 
going to dance, and she had no one to dance 
with. 

A girl who has not a circle of acquaint- 
ances amongst young men, has little chance 
in a ball-room, even if she be beautiful. She 
saw one girl after another led off to the line 
formed for the country-dance. The Miss Cap- 
pers had beating hearts also. Each hoped 
that Captain Swift would ask her. They 
watched him, but he made no sign, being 
distracted by the duties of his official capa- 
city. He meant to dance, but he wanted to 
dance with her ladyship, or with Miss Ala- 
baster, and was nervous lest that fellow 
SpuraU should defraud him of the honour. 
Captain Swift delayed the commencement of 
the ball as long as possible, to allow the 
tardy lady to arrive. He was standing near 
the door, conspicuous by his white favour 
which indicated his temporary dignity, when 
the ladies of the Wheal Silver party entered — 
the mother full blown, fair and fat, and over 
forty. The girl, fair, plump, pretty, and 
sweet seventeen. 

" If your ladyship would do me the honour 
of opening the ball with me," said Captain 
Swift, " it would be doing the town of Mud- 
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borough a great honour ; we have waited for 
your ladyship." 

" Dear me ! Well 1 I am sure, I've no ob- 
jection, only the gentlemen of our party have 
not arrived yet, and Emily will have no 
partner. You could bring up some one to 
be introduced, I have no doubt. One of your 
profession, or an army man," she added in a 
whisper, having a dread of young Mr. Scroll^ 
the attorney, or the smirking successor of old 
Mr. Chalk, who aided young Mr. Chalk in the 
business, who was only young by comparison. 

" Certainly, my lady, certainly. Miss Ala- 
baster, allow me to introduce to you Lieu- 
tenant Percy Pierce, late of the Thalia : Pierce, 
Miss Alabaster." 

Percy bowed, and offering his arm to the 
young lady, led her to the line of dancers, 
whilst Captain Swift performed the same 
ceremony to Lady Alabaster. 

Ella sat in her old place by the looking- 
glass. Was this the pleasure to which she had 
been looking forward so long ? No one cared 
for her. She was utterly forgotten, both by her 
uncle and by Lieutenant Pierce. The bulky 
matrons who had occupied the places near 
her now obscured her view of the dancers, 
and concealed her from sight. She peeped 
between two of the women who stood before 
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her, and saw Lieutenant Pierce leading a beau- 
tiful girl to the dance, and placing her by 
the side of her mother, whilst the band burst 
out with the enlivening strain of "The White 
Cockade." Hands across and back again, 
down the middle and up again went the burly 
matron, smiling blandly at every one with 
whom she crossed hands, whilst Captain 
Swift's face wore an expression of weighty 
responsibility, both of mind and person. Miss 
Alabaster smiled also on Lieutenant Percy 
Pierce, whose countenance, Ella thought, had 
its normal absence of expression of any kind. 
There was Miss Scroll footing it lightly with 
Mr. Pincer, Mr. Chalk's partner. Mr. Semple's 
pretty daughter had a young engineer. Every 
one was happy but Ella, she thought. She 
took no heed of the sad faces of the sisters 
Capper. They could not expect to dance. 
Why, grandmothers might arise from their 
graves and insist on partners if those old 
ladies obtained any! Miss Mercy, the youngest, 
must be thirty-two years old if a day. What 
was Captain Spurall about? He was near 
the door to welcome any fresh arrivals. The 
room was filled tolerably, but the prepon- 
derance of young and middle-aged ladies was 
dreadful to the perceptions of the master of 
the ceremonies. Perhaps the gentlemen might 
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arrive later. It was a disgraceful state of 
affairs when only five couple stood up to open 
the balL Swift and my lady, Pierce and Miss 
Alabaster, Pincer and Miss Scroll, Pianear 
the engineer and Miss Semple, and Bragge 
of the Brewery with Miss Coraline, the musi- 
cal teacher : 

When boundin*^ beauty's train 

Link g^race and harmony in happiest chain, 

Oh ! 'tis a siglit the eye of age to soothe ; 

but not that care which has to provide part- 
ners for those who are longing to take part in 
" bounding beauty's train." 

"A fine thing it is for that fellow Swift 
to * foot it featly here and there' with Lady 
Alabaster," said the angry co-master of the 
ceremonies. " These poor women cannot com- 
plain for very shame's sake, but they look as 
if they think hot pincers would be too good 
for me. It is the confounded conceit of those 
young men who will not come in before the 
gentry from Wheal Silver have finished their 
potations." 

As he spoke he heard a trampling on the 
stairs, and the rubicund countenance of Sir 
William Alabaster appeared, redolent of a 
liberal supply of port wine. He might have 
sat for a portrait of Silenus. He was followed 
by several officers, the colonel, major, cap- 
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tains, lieutenants, and cornets. In the crowd, 
with a flushed face which was as yet too 
youthful and delicate to look coarse, came 
Comus, otherwise Jaspar Reed. 

Captain Spurall bowed low to the group. 

" Happy to find you partners, gentlemen." 

" Thank you, captain," replied Sir William, 
" rather too gouty. The young fellows here 
may like it.'^ 

The " young fellows" said they were obliged, 
but would rather look round and choose for 
themselves. 

Jaspar walked* towards the dancers to look 
for the head with dark flowing curls, which 
had rivetted his attention before the concert. 
She was not there, and a feeling of profound 
disappointment took possession of him, think- 
ing she was not going to appear in the ball- 
room. The conglomeration of dowagers at 
the top of the room did not seem promising. 

He sauntered up, however, and detected the 
beautiful head nearly suflFbcated behind the 
portly forms of women not sufliciently well 
bred to give her space to see the dancers. 
Jaspar turned immediately to look for the 
white rosette which gleamed on the manly 
bosom of Captain Spurall, who had been 
rather mortified at the ill success of his pro- 
position. 
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" I want an introduction to a young lady 
— ^there, at the end of the room." 

Captain Spurall's face widened into a grin, 
for he saw none but beauties in their meridian. 

" Tell me which," he said, moving towards 
them. "I doubt their toes being over fan- 
tastic," he added ; " out of practice I should 
say " 

" Not that one," cried Jaspar, in disgust, 
seeing the direction of Spurall's eyes and steps. 
" A dark-haired girl behind, next to the look- 
ing-glass." 

"Oh! that? That is Miss Swift, Captain 
Swift's niece ; fine girl. Miss Swift, will you 
permit me to introduce to your notice, as a 
partner, Mr. Jaspar Reed, only son of Sir 
Jaspar Reed of Aberhill, in the county of 
Darlshire." 

Ella ought to have sat still and looked dig- 
nified, instead of this she stood up and looked 
grateful. Perhaps she was right. To be dig- 
nified in such a confined limit would have 
been difficult, if not impossible. 

She came out from her durance smiling, 
and took the arm which Jaspar offered 
silently. Mrs. Scroll looked back on her with 
a malign expression. 

" TJiat was arranged before the concert," 
she said to Mrs. Chalk. 
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" We saw it, Annie and I, before we went 
into the dressing-room ; but the assurance of 
girls of the present day " 

"Ah, indeed!" agreed her neighbour ; "and 
there is Julia Semple dancing away as mer- 
rily as if her fine dress was paid for, which it 
isn't, and never will be, 'tis my belief." 

Poor Julia ! she was guilty of the crime of 
being three years younger, and many degrees 
prettier, than Miss Scroll. 

" How very fortunate I am to have found 
you disengaged," said Jaspar Reed to Ella. 

" Indeed, I do not think there was any 
chance of my obtaining a partner had you not 
asked me," replied the girl, simply. 

Jaspar smiled. It had never before been 
his fate to associate with any one so honest in 
her admissions. 

" The beaux of Mudborough must be very 
unappreciating," he observed, with a slight, 
but very evident, sneer. " I only know one 
gentleman who is thought to have any claim 
to be considered young, and he is quite old, I 
think — ^past thirty, you know," 

"That is old, certainly; but who is the 
gentleman ?" 

" He is Lieutenant Percy Pierce ; he is now 
dancing with that beautiful young lady. Miss 
Alabaster." 
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Jaspar looked rather conscious. He had 
flirted fast with Emily Alabaster at Wheal 
Silver, and had been engaged to dance the first 
country-dance with her ; but her father's port 
wine had made him unmindful of his pledge, 
or, rather, careless of performing it. He was 
not drunk but happy, and determined to have 
his own way in the world, and to enjoy him- 
self. The other gentlemen had, for the most 
part, imbibed more, and did not carry the 
quantity so gracefully. Jaspar it made 

Nobly wild, not mad; 

and he might have continued the lines, and 
said, 

But still each glance of thine 

Outdid the feast, outdid the frolic wine. 

He placed himself, as by the laws of the 
dance, when the lady is of no acknowledged 
rank, at the bottom of the set. Presently 
Miss Alabaster came down to the last couple, 
a very Hebe in freshness. In the figure she 
touched Jaspar's hand, in the hands across, 
and looked reproachfully into his eyes. He 
tried to make his peace with a tender pressure 
of the white kid gloves, which she twitched 
away resentfully. Ella met the sad glance, 
scarcely raised, in the face of Lieutenant 
Pierce. She had no reproach to give him, 
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only a look of wonderment that he could 
dance at all. Had she not been so fortunate 
in obtaining a partner so handsome and 
youthful, she might have resented his de- 
fection, of which she knew not the cause. 
The poor lieutenant would as soon have 
thought of disobeying the conmiands of his 
majesty as of his captain. 

Not much conversation could be had with 
her partner while they worked their way 
slowly up the room. Ella was too happy to 
see the sour looks cast on her by the young 
lady above her. At length she stood at the 
top, and had the pleasure of going through 
the whole figure with Jaspar. In dancing 
hands across she felt her hand held for an 
instant, and looked up to see who it was who 
had arrested her attention. It was a youth 
in uniform, regarding her anxiously. She 
thought nothing of the circumstance, but 
that this gentleman came up to Jaspar, and 
whispered something in his ear. Jaspar turned 
to Ella. 

" Miss Swift, my friend Green entreats you 
will dance the next cotillion with him. Will 
you do me that favour?" for Ella hesitated. 

"Oh, yes, thank you. I shall be very glad, 
but — I hope you know all about the figures — 
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for I have only danced with the girls before 
at a dancing-school." 

" I think I know the figures, if not — why 
— ^we can watch the other couples, you 
know." 

" Yes, stand at the side," assented Ella. 

"That is settled, then," said the comet; 
" and you will come now, they are forming 
the sets." 

" Miss Swift," interrupted Captain Spurall, 
"will you permit me to introduce Colonel 
Ryder for the next country-dance. If you 
will condescend to dance with an old put, 
Miss Swift?" 

" I don't know what a put is, but I should 
think something very agreeable," said Ella, 
curtsying and smiling. " I shall be very happy 
to try." 

She went with her partner to the side of 
the cotillion they were forming, but standing 
at the top was Miss Alabaster and Jaspar; 
the cloud had disappeared from the smooth 
white forehead of the beauty, for her hand- 
some partner had contrived to make his peace. 
Jaspar whispered : 

"Make my friend Green and Miss Swift 
stand opposite us; she is a lady. I see a 
vulgar, ill-natured looking girl coming ;" and 
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seeing no objection in the face of the Hebe, 
he said, " Miss Swift, oblige Miss Alabaster 
by taking the opposite place. Green, move 
there." 

He had no idea of losing the intense pleasure 
of the touch of Ella's hand as he turned the lady 
opposite right and left, or in the grand round 
at the conclusion. She was a little nervous 
about the figures at first, but as Jaspar and 
Miss Alabaster knew them perfectly, the com- 
binations learnt at the dancing-school returned 
to her memory, and she acquitted herself very 
creditably. There was not much time for 
conversation with Cornet Green, so she did 
not sound the depths of that young gentle- 
man's simplicity. The old put she found 
very amusing, from his knowledge of the 
world, and of foreign countries in which 
he had served. She was intelligent in her 
silence, and in her speech ; and he. encouraged 
by her evident pleasure in his conversation, 
sat down with her in preference to dancing 
the second figure of the country-dance, and 
felt convinced before its conclusion that Miss 
Swift was one of the cleverest as well as one 
of the most beautiful girls he had ever met. 

Ella was now fairly started in county ball 
life. Her ignorance of the second set of Mud- 
borough society was in her favour. Mr. Chalk 
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and young Mr. Scroll did not ask her to dance, 
for they did not know her. The young lady, 
in whose conversation the colonel had taken 
such evident interest, must be attractive. So 
thought the major, so thought the captains, 
as she was led off by the colonel to join the 
country dancers. 

Percy Pierce had come up to her, and 
asked if he might be permitted the honour of 
dancing with her the next cotillion. Before 
she could answer, the sonorous voice of Cap- 
tain Swift was heard calling, " Pierce !" The 
unhappy lieutenant looked at Ella with the 
pleading eyes of a dog who sees an unap- 
propriated bone in the hand of a friend whilst 
his master is calling him in another direction. 
The girl cried " Go," in a tone of contempt, 
and Percy was taken up to ask the elder Miss 
Capper to dance, his chief having engaged 
the younger. Poor Percy ! his countenance 
was schooled into the normal expression of 
gravity, unmixed with vexation. 

The custom was at Mudborough to have 
tea instead of supper about midnight. The 
dance previous to this refreshment was a 
cotillion, which Jaspar managed to dance 
with Ella. He contrived to include her in the 
party to which he belonged, and placed him- 
self between her and Miss Alabaster. Lady 
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Alabaster presided, and had the pre-eminence 
allowed her of a real silver teapot, out of 
which she dispensed the essence which cheers 
but not inebriates ; that it did not, was fortu- 
nate, as far as the gentlemen were concerned 
who had partaken of Sir WiUiam's hospitality, 
who, if they could have said, "We are na 
fou', we're nowise fou," must have confessed 
to " a drappie in the e'e.^ Lady Alabaster, 
contented with herself, with her daughter 
(who would have fifty thousand pounds on 
coming of age, irrespective of any fortune 
which her father might bequeath), with Sir 
William, and with the world generally, had 
no objection to the beautiful young girl who 
sat near her Emily. The dark flowing curls 
of Ella made, she thought, a pretty contrast 
with the bands of auburn hair, and rich braids, 
as smooth and glossy as brown satin, which 
adorned the head of her own child. Further 
down, seated at the long table, sat Percy 
Pierce and the Miss Cappers. They had only 
an earthenware teapot. Differences in rank 
were considered of great importance in Mud- 
borough. 

From some accident a cup of tea was 
thrown into the lap of Miss Alabaster. Great 
confusion ensued. The tea was too hot to be 
agreeable, but not sufl&ciently so to scald. 
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The damage, however, to the dress was im- 
minent, if the fluid was not immediately dis- 
posed of. Ella used her pocket-handkerchief 
recklessly, and proposed to the sufferer that 
they should retire to the dressing-room to 
obtain water. Lady Alabaster seconded this, 
and thinking her presence was not absolutely 
necessary, the girls went off by themselves. 

" Such a pity I such a beautiful satin !" 
said Ella, from her knees, as she carefully 
applied warm water to the rich fabric. The 
gauze was looking very forlorn; but Miss 
Swift sent the attendant for a flat heater and 
an ironing shirt-board When it was suf- 
ficiently hot she passed the heater over the 
injured satin, which recovered, as very good 
materials will, and then over the silk net, 
which crinkled up under the heat, and re- 
covered pretty nearly its former appearance. 

" I am so much obliged to you," said Emily 
Alabaster. " You see I could not have shown 
myself with such a spoilt dress without look- 
ing ridiculous, and I do so want to dance 
the last country-dance. I am engaged to 
Mr. Reed." 

Ella was rather disturbed at the effect of 
her benevolence ; but she could not regret 
it, her companion looked so pleased and so 
grateful. 

E 2 
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" Papa is thinking of giving a great party, 
a luncheon in the grounds. Wheal Silver is 
an old house, full of fine pictures and statues. 
It will be thrown open to the company on that 
day. You see," said the young lady, mysteri- 
ously, " m tell you in confidence, that papa 
thinks of standing for the borough at the next 
election, so he wants to be popular with the 
good folks here. It's for that reason he took 
so many tickets for the concert. We escaped 
that Concerts are such bores," said the 
candid young lady ; "to sit squeezed upon a 
hard form with no back to it, where no one 
can see you, and hear a great noise made 
which you don't understand, is what I call 
purgatory." 

'' Then you don't like music ?" suggested 
Ella. 

" Yes, I like to hear Mr. Reed sing ' Mary, 
I believed thee true,' or, ' Fly from the World, 
Bessie, to me,' because there is some mean- 
ing in that ; but what sense can you find in 
the tumti, tumti, tumti, tiddle, liddle, repeated 
on every different kfey on the instrument, as 
you had this evening in the overture to the 
* Zauberflote' ? I hate that overture," added 
the fair creature, with a vivid recollection of 
tears shed over her murdering fingers, and 
the pinches inflicted on them by her music 
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mistress. "You shall have a card to our 
party," she added, good-naturedly, with a 
feeling of gratitude for the care Ella had 
bestowed on her appearance. 

" Thank you," replied the girl, in a sad 
tone. She did not see her way to the accept- 
ance of the invitation. 

After the tea-drinking, Ella saw but little 
of Jaspar Reed. She danced the country- 
dance, the last of the allotted number, with a 
Captain Scott, her hopes resting on the slight 
touch of Jaspar's hand as he turned her in 
the figure, just once ; but he did not look at 
her. His eyes and tongue were at the service 
of Miss Alabaster. She hoped to dance in 
the same figure once more when she came 
down the line, but Jaspar and his beautiful 
partner walked off into a cooler room, and 
when Ella arrived at the bottom of the dance 
her uncle told her that she must take ad- 
vantage of the chair being unengaged at the 
moment, and return home. 

She assented at once. Who ever should dare 
to contradict Captain Swift ? He packed her 
into the chair and sent it off, calling back to 
his assistance in the ball-room Lieutenant 
Pierce, who had his hat on, ready to walk by 
the side of Miss Swift. 

" Chair to Parade House." 
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Ella was carried off with tears streaming 
down her pretty cheeks, hearing the merry 
notes of " Sir Roger de Coverley," the act of 
grace dance, after the one misnamed the final 
one. Miss Alabaster's carriage could wait, 
though her papa was fuming over the chance 
of his horses taking cold, and Emily, dancing 
with Jaspar, was bounding forward in an 
angular direction, to stop suddenly and make 
her little curtsy in the middle of the line, 
and to receive the respectful bow of some- 
body else's partner, whilst Ella, less fortu- 
nate, went weeping home to bed. Her tears 
did not flow less fast when she saw that some 
clumsy fellow had wiped his boot on the hem 
of her otherwise unspoilt muslin. She hung 
the dishonoured dress behind the door, and 
felt glad that the unusual fatigue of dancing 
made her fall asleep and forget her griefs. 
Emily Alabaster, on the contrary, fell into a 
dreamy state in the carriage by the side and 
on the shoulder of her mamma, with the 
murmur of love speeches in her ear, and the 
pressure of ardent fingers on her own. 

No use to go to bed yet, quite early, the 
men decided it to be. They would have some 
devilled bones, and devilled biscuits, with 
brandy-and-water, at the hotel, and toast the 
beauties of the ball. A noisy, riotous as- 
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sembly they were, distracting the drowsy ears 

her first sleep, after an unusually busy day. 
Jaspar was more than half in love with Miss 
Alabaster, for whom he had deserted Ella. 
He was not false, but he was fickle to one 
himself had fondly sought. Sitting next to 
him at the table, on one side, was Lieutenant 
Percy Pierce. Such meetings were not agree- 
able to him, but he was a member of the 
Devilled Biscuit Club, as was his chief. Cap- 
tain Swift had been asked to subscribe to it, 
to conduce, it was said, to the sociability and 
conviviality of the town. When he put down 
his name, of course Lieutenant Pierce had 
done likewise. Luckily there was no fine for 
non-attendance, or the poor lieutenant might 
have been ruined. His chief went home to 
bed weary, and Percy Pierce went and took 
a place near Jaspar. He wished to see more 
of that young gentleman, towards whom he 
had taken a dislike. Why he should have 
wanted to see more of a man towards whom 
he felt a repugnance, must rest between Lieu- 
tenant Pierce and his own consciousness. 

The devilled bones and devilled biscuits 
were discussed, and washed down with brandy- 
and-water. The brandy in an undue pro- 
portion to its adjunct ; but then it had made 
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its acquaintance before with that pure ele- 
.ment, and Mr. Price, the landlord, was of 
opinion that it would be placed very much 
to his credit at the great day of 'count, that 
he had diminished the damage to be done to 
the stomachs and the livers of his customers, 
by watering the brandy so copiously. Drink- 
ing toasts had nearly gone out amongst men, 
but the custom lingered amongst those in 
remote districts. 

Mr. Reed, therefore, after about three 
quarters of an hour's potations, and of ribald 
songs and jesting, neither refined nor credit- 
able, amongst the gentlemen of the Devilled 
Biscuit Club, was called on by the colonel, as 
the guest of the regiment, for the name of a 
lady to be toasted. The brandy bottles were 
again in requisition, and the tumblers filled, 
and Jaspar, rising up with difficulty and 
steadying himself against the table, cried, 
" Gentlemen, I give you as a toast Miss Emily 
Alabaster." " Miss Emily Alabaster," they all 
re-echoed, rising and emptying their glasses. 
When they had re-seated themselves the lady's 
claim to the distinction was discussed so par- 
ticularly, and with such scant feeling of de- 
licac}^, that Lieutenant Percy Pierce rejoiced 
at last, though he had resented at first, that 
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Ella Swift's name had not been given as worthy 
of an honour so doubtful. 

He did not long enjoy his peace of mind. 
A sensation which had increased, as had his 
benevolence towards Jaspar, in proportion as 
he became convinced that the young man did 
not care for Ella, and had fallen in love with 
the fair Emily and her fifty thousand pounds, 
instead of with Ella, without any sum larger 
than fifteen hundred. 

"A toast! a toast, colonel!" cried young 
Reed,^ backed up by other officers. " We saw 
how it was going with you, colonel. Let us 
have it." 

The colonel laughed and flushed, and 
laughed again, and choked within his high 
necktie. In those days men with good necks 
had to hide them in deference to the scrofu- 
lous marks in the throat of the Prince of 
Wales. 

Colonel Ryder then rose, and said : " I 
give the name of the most charming, intel- 
ligent, and beautiful girl I ever had the 
honour of conversing with, Miss Ella Swift." 
"Miss Ella Swift," replied a roar of assent. And 
Jaspar felt that the colonel had said truth, 
and that he, Jaspar, had been an arrant donkey 
when he had faltered in his allegiance to 
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Ella. Young men are easily swayed by the 
opinion of those who are older. When the 
youth had been placed in juxta-position with 
Emily Alabaster, he had forgotten in her 
sweetness the more piquant attractions of 
Elk. 

After the toast had been drunk, the party 
proceeded to discuss the merits of each, and 
the majority of the officers pronounced in 
favour of Ella. Th^n Jaspar felt that he had 
shown no discrimination ; that he had proved 
that he was a man of no experience or taste, 
to prefer so mawkish a girl as Miss Ala- 
baster. When Major Scott observed that Reed 
knew what he was about, and that the 
baronet's daughter would be possessed of a 
large sum on coming of age, the young 
gentleman, who had a profound contempt for 
a commodity which he had never tried to 
earn, and the attainment of which he knew 
not the difficulty, having always dipped his 
hand into his father's pockets, and had his 
cheques honoured, though sometimes with 
grumblings, which he believed to be part of 
the paternal duty, was not at all consoled by 
the view of the case presented by Major Scott 
in excuse for him. 

*' Miss Alabaster was a devilish pretty girl, 
and so was Miss Swift. Why should there not 
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be two lovely women in the world ?" And he 
said, and affirmed with an oath, that he was 
quite ready to marry them both that very 
moment, if the affair could be managed. 

The grandiloquence of the proposition, 
made in a tone fast becoming thick and un- 
intelligible, was Avelcomed with a roar of 
laughter, during which Jaspar moved his 
" slow rolling eyes," as Ossian designates those 
of one of his heroes, with a look of menace on 
his companions. He had forgotten what he 
had said, but fancied they were laughing 
at him. The colonel turned the attention of 
the company from the youth, by some obser- 
vation on the seclusion in which Miss Swift 
seemed to reside. 

She was never to be seen at the window 
of the old man's model cottage, never to be 
met on the New Road, where the ^lite of the 
Mudborough ladies assembled on summer 
evenings to show themselves and their best 
bonnets. 

"Where the devil does she walk, then?" 
said Jaspar Reed, impetuously. " Does the 
old man keep her feet in the stocks ?" 

No ! she walked from seven to eight every 
morning, summer and winter, on the Parade 
in front of the old sailor s house, or on the West 
Beach, when all the rest of Mudborough were 
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greeting the day with yawns. This had been 
learnt from Mr. Chalk, the apothecary, who 
had seen her on returning, after being up all 
night with his patients ; she generally walked 
with a book in her hand as if she was com- 
mitting part of it to memory. 

-' Depend on it, the old fellow makes her 
darn all his stockings and put buttons on his 
collars and wristbands," said one. 

"And a very useful occupation too ; I only 
wish my missus would do the same," said 
another, looking piteously at his hand, the 
back of which showed a fringe of unravelled 
flaxen threads from the neglected linen." 

" 'Tis strange," observed a third, medita- 
tively, " that women would rather do anything 
to oblige you than attend to your linen." 

" Drive with a curb, my boy !" said the 
half-intoxicated major. "That's what old Swift 
does ; never let them know their own power." 

" Pooh ! pooh ! they have no power, unless 
men are fools," cried Colonel Ryder. 

Jaspar listened, and thought the colonel 
must be a fine soldier, if as clever in extended 
operations as he seemed to be in details. The 
advice was good he considered. Of course if 
he were to marry that lovely Ella Swift, she 
would never require coercion, but worship 
him as a Deity. 
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CHAPTER VI. 



a young esquire, 
A lover and a lust? bachelore. 
With lokkjns curled as they were laid in press ; 
Of twenty years of age he was I guess ; 
Of bis stature he was of even length. 
And wonderly deliyer'd, of great strength. 
Singing he was or flouting all the day. 
He was as frolic as the month of May. 

Chaucer. 

When Jaspar awoke next morning, the 
purple light of love had faded to the grey tint 
of matter of fact. How was he to marry Ella 

Swift? His visit to the officers of the 

Dragoons had been dictated by convenience. 
He could not show in London, for it was a 
deuced bore, he found, to be obliged to duck 
his head when he passed Long's Hotel, and to 
"tip the Jarvey a tizzy" to whip his lame 
horse to full speed as he passed between the 
Scylla and Charybdis of Messrs. Anstey and 
Sax, and O'Shaghassy, the tailors and boot- 
maker. These folks had become troublesome, 
and he had been compelled to ask his father to 
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settle the bills, or, as he expressed it, to " post 
the coal." His father thought that it would 
be far easier to deal with the tradesmen, when 
his reckless son was out of the way of being 
tapped unpleasantly- on the shoulder. 

"A pretty proposal to make to the governor," 
he thought. "Having spent four times the 
amount of my allowance, in the course of a 
year, I tell my worthy dad that I want to 
marry a girl without a sixpence. Of course 
he will say, ' You are a d— d fool to think of 
marrying. How am I to maintain a fellow 
who spends all and earns nothing?' " 

Jaspar thought of the girl walking alone 
on the Parade, called for a bottle of soda-water 
and brandy, and having drank it, turned on 
his comfortable bed, and slept the sleep of the 
prodigal. 

When Jaspar awoke, he was headachy and 
inclined to quarrel with his breakfast; but 
the healthy stomach and brain of the youth 
soon rallied from the injury offered to both, 
by the excess of the previous evening, topped 
up by the morning draught of brandy and 
soda. 

About two o'clock, he wandered into a 
pastrycook's shop, to drink some cherry- 
brandy and eat a sponge-cake; he took the 
cordial and left the cake. Several small 
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parcels were on the counter addressed to Miss 
Tibbs. 

"Miss Tibbs, Church-lane," read Jaspar 
Reed. " Miss Tibbs ; what another ? What 
an extravagant woman Miss Tibbs must be, to 
eat so many nice things 1" 

" Dear me ! you gentlemen are so droll !" 
cried the pastrycook's young woman. " Poor 
ladyl she won't eat many I dare say her- 
self ; they are for a party next Thursday ; 
what we call, sir, tea and turn out." 

"What do the visitors do in the evening, 
after they have eaten the cakes ?" 

"Oh! the old folks play whist, and the 
young ones a round game." 

"Don't they dance?" asked Jaspar, who 
wanted another turn with Ella Swift. 

" No, sir ! There is no room in Miss Tibbs's 
house for dancing." 

What fun it would be, thought Jaspar, as 
his merry blue eyes twinkled at the idea that 
passed through his mind. 

On the morning of Miss Tibbs's party, a 

note was left at the mess-room of the 

Dragoons, purporting to be from Miss Tibbs, in 
which she requested the honour of the officers' 
presence, and that of their friends, at her tea- 
party that evening, and regretting that an 
accident had delayed the delivery of the note 
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to SO late a period. The officers laughed and 
wondered, but declined to accept the old 
maid's invitation, all but the simple-minded 
Cornet Green, who had fallen in love with 
Ella at the ball ; who was induced by Jaspar 
to take him, as our hero told him, under the 
cornet's protection. Cornet Green had never 
been thought worthy of protecting anything 
hitherto, so his self-love was soothed by the 
idea. He conned a little speech in his mind, 
which he was to deliver in the face of the 
enemy. Miss Tibbs, and looked forward to the 
evening with tranquil expectation. 

Miss Tibbs's circle of acquaintance in Mud- 
borough was vaster than her means of enter- 
taining her friends. Her space was limited ; 
her desire to entertain was boundless. She 
possessed an independent fortune, as does 
every one, who, after paying every farthing 
owed, has a quarter's expenditure in hand, 
and a five-pound note over to trifle with. 

No one lived more "respectable" was the 
tribute paid her by her little maid Sally, who 
loved her mistress next best after herself and 
her young man. The young man was a 
carpenter's journeyman, and came in to do 
odd jobs. He was emploj^ed after his regular 
working hours, on this occasion, in taking the 
door of Miss Tibbs's little drawing-room off 
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its hinges. That provoking door opened into 
the room, and whilst it stood in its normal 
position, it was impossible to place two tables, 
one for the whist and one for the round game. 
Yet old Mr. Trick might catch his death of 
cold if he sat near the doorless aperture 
exposed to all the draughts. 

Miss Tibbs hit upon an expedient, both 
elegant and useful, out of the five-pound note 
kept for the extra exigencies of the quarter ; 
she purchased a remnant of crimson cloth, 
which, by the aid of Sally, was made into a 
curtain, to be looped aside with a rich crimson 
tassel while the tea was carried up-stairs, and 
dropped again when the rites of the evening 
had begun. The stairs abutted on the room. 
It was necessary to walk bolt upright when 
the door was shut, lest any lady or gentleman 
who indulged in the "Grecian bend," then 
unknown by that designation, should strike 
their heads and produce a visible contusion, 
according to the stage directions in the 
" Quadrupeds of Quedlingburg." 

The effect was, to the uninitiated, novel and 
impressive, both to the ascenders and to those 
who had reached the haven of enjoyment. 
Those who came late to the feast of macaroons 
could perceive as they rose on the staircase, 
step by step, dainty satin slippers, flounced 
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dresses, and sometimes a delicate ankle or 
two. Of the ladies who were in the habit of 
frequenting Miss Tibbs's tea-parties, those who 
were conscious of defective lower extremities 
took the side of the room furthest from pos- 
sible inspection, whilst on the contrary, ladies 
of early and ripe age, blest by the conviction 
that their feet defied criticism, sat and stood 
on the edge of the carpet nearest where the 
door used to be. 

The officers, as a rule, though they fre- 
quented the county balls given once a month, 
held themselves aloof from the little dancing 
parties held in the card-room belonging to the 
building in which the county balls were held, 
to the support of which each member payed 
eighteen-pence, to go towards the hire of the 
room and the expense of wax-lights. A card- 
table was placed in a corner for the inveterate 
whist players, of which number Captain 
Swift made one. 

Some of the county families, whose interest 
it was sometimes to condescend to keep the 
voters of Mudborough in good temper, joined 
in this amusement, and danced with their 
wives, daughters, and nieces. But the popu- 
lation resented with bitter hatred the neglect 
with which they were treated by the cavalry 
officers, who did not want balls, and looked 
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down on the voters, and took delight in 
reminding each other how Sir William and 
Lady Pearmain had invited the dragoons to 
a dinner, who accepted innocently, and fell 
into the snare spread for them, being conveyed 
at night to the county assembly-room, there 
to display their wounded pride by airs of 
sullen dignity whilst Sir William and the heir 
to his title footed it featly here and there up 
and down the middle with the prettiest girls 
in the room. No story which might be told 
against the officers, fell on unwilling ears. 
The half-pay naval captains and lieutenants 
hated them for belonging to the rival service ; 
but their most glaring offence arose from the 
fact that they would have nothing to say 
to the inhabitants of Mudborough. 

The ladies and gentlemen were seated in a 
circle in Miss Tibbs's drawing-room, each with 
a cup of scalding tea in their hands, in the 
saucer of which] was supported a macaroon, 
or a ratafia cake. 

" I've heard from good authority," said 
Miss Tibbs, "that the goings on in those 
barracks are dreadful." 

" Better not mention them, then," grumbled 
Captain Swift, who did not approve of scandal. 
" Scenes that take place in barracks. Miss 
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Tibbs, are not fit subjects to be handled by 
young ladies like yourself." 

"Teehee!" cried the lady, putting her fan 
before her face. " 'Tis nothing very bad, only 
senseless — idiotic — one might say. You see, 
I heard it from an eye-witness. There's 
Cornet Green ; he was expecting his brother 
by the coach, but he did not see him arrive, 
and a brother officer said, ^ Green, I saw a 
brother of yours looking out of your barrack 
window; he was making a great noise; calling 
you no doubt.' Well, the poor young fellow 
went back as fast as he could, and there he 
found a donkey, he-haaing out of the window ; 
for as soon as he was gone, the officers had 
turned the donkey on to his bed, and the poor 
brute, who was hungry, made known his wants 
out of window." 

"What a fool the poor young man must 
have looked," said one lady. 

" Oh ! he always does that," tittered another. 

At this moment Sally ran up the stairs 
breathless, announcing " two gentlemen." She 
shrank back close to the door-sill, and a short- 
cropped, black shining head came slowly up 
the stairs ; the crown being first visible, then 
a bit of the white forehead ; ultimately, the 
sallow length of face which surmounted the 
narrow shoulders of Cornet Green. 
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Miss Tibbs was in a flutter of agitation and 
gratified pride. Here was a cavalry officer 
coming to her evening entertainment. What 
an honour I She rose and advanced to receive 
the young soldier; but stopped in astonish- 
ment, for a fair-faced, florid young man had 
mounted the stairs, and was following the 
footst.eps of the cornet. 

" Miss Tibbs, I presume, madam ?" 

" My name is Tibbs," said the lady, grandly. 

" Will you permit me to introduce to your 
notice an intimate friend of mine, Mr. Reed, 
and to express the regret of the colonel, 

major, and other officers of the Dragoons, 

that they were unable to avail themselves of 
your kind invitation to take tea with you this 
evening?" 

Miss Tibbs was a little deaf; of this in- 
firmity her friends were all aware, but of this 
she was unconscious ; by shooting in the dark, 
like Cowper's Sir Humphrey, by keeping her 
best ear on the alert, and by watching the 
lips of the speakers, she contrived to conceal 
her defect, as she thought, very successfully. 
Now Comet Green wore a dark moustache, 
which concealed the movement of his lips 
efifectually, and deprived the poor lady of 
that resource for divining the meaning of the 
speaker. Moreover, he was tall and she wa 
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" a dumpy woman," and, like many speakers, 
he talked over the heads of the audience ; 
worse than all, her deaf side was towards him. 
She was, therefore, utterly mystified, and 
whilst the rest of the company were lost in 
wonder at the audacity of their hostess, in 
having invited the whole camp to her inno- 
cent tea-party, she murmured something about 
two volunteers being worth four pressed men, 
which no one heard distinctly, and, conse- 
quently, the gentlemen lost the reproof it was 
meant to convey. A minute later, and both 
gentlemen were seated in the circle, one on 
the end of the sofa, and the other on a cane- 
bottomed chair brought from the bedroom, 
which set the rest of the company thinking 
where all the rest of the officers could have 
been placed had they accepted Miss Tibbs's 
hospitality. Jaspar Reed was close to Ella 
Swift ; as his support was the rounded scroll 
of the couch, he was a little higher than Miss 
Swift, and when she turned her head and 
lifted her radiant face to answer some un- 
important question he had asked her, the 
juxtaposition of their faces was a temptation, 
which in other circumstances he could scarcely 
have resisted ; but in that room of fourteen 
feet by twelve, not even a whisper could be 
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hazarded. Jaspar's face was brimming over 
with fun. His spirits were overflowing. 

Comet Green was more staid. He felt that 
he represented all the dignity of His Majesty's 
regiment of Dragoons. When the maca- 
roons had been all eaten, but one left in the 
dish for manners, and the tea-cups had been 
cleared away, Miss Tibbs went through the 
solemn question to each middle-aged gentle- 
man, " Do you play (whist subauditur) ?" 
offering to each gentleman a card. 

Ella gave a sigh of relief when she saw her 
uncle safely placed with his back to her, and 
Mr. Chalk, the apothecary, for his partner. 
She hoped Mr. Chalk would not be called 
away and have to leave her uncle partnerless. 
It was Ella's first evening party, as she had 
come out at the county ball. She had been 
present at her uncle's receptions, but she had 
never been placed in the way of playing 
cards. She was an orphan, but she had a 
keen recollection of her pale-faced, dark-eyed 
mother, who charged her never to play at any 
game for money. '' Nothing," that*strict dis- 
ciplinarian would say, " can be more contemp- 
tible than the desire to possess yourself of 
pounds and shillings which belong to your 
neighbour, and which he does not wish to 
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part with. To make your amusement for a 
whole evening consist of efforts to wile your 
companion's money from his possession, is 
reducing you to the level of a pickpocket, 
without the courage which risks in his case 
the punishment of the crime, if discovered. I 
hope my daughter will never make her plea- 
sure to consist in another's vexation. You 
cannot afford to lose. You should be ashamed 
to win." 

Ella's strict notions had been somewhat 
deranged by her uncle's playing whist; but 
perhaps there was some special dispensation 
about whist. She only knew that her mother 
had charged her not to play, and she felt 
pretty certain that she was safe from compul- 
sion, because she did not know the names of 
the cards, so profound was her ignorance of 
their value. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

Pleased the fresh packs on cloth of green thej see^ 
And seizing, handle with preluding glee. 
They draw, they sit, they shuffle, and they deal. 
Like friends assembled, but like foes to feel : 
Hence they are jealous, and as rivals keep 
A watchful eye on the beloved heap ; 
Meantime discretion bids the tongue be still. 
And mild good-humour strives with strong ill-will. 
Till prudence fails ; when, all impatient grown. 
They make their griefs by their suspicions known. 

CSABBE. 

Miss Tibbs, having settled the whist-table, 
turned to her young folks, amongst whom 
were two spinsters, of the respective ages of 
fifty and fifty -two, and said sweetly, " Now I 
hope that the young ladies and gentlemen will 
enjoy themselves with a game of commerce." 

" Certainly !" said the gentlemen ; and the 
ladies, without speaking, smiled and drew their 
chairs to the table. 

Ella alone remained standing apart, till 
Jaspar whispered, " Take your seat, and I will 
sit by you." 
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" I can't — I can't play." 

" Not play ?" he exclaimed. 

"No, I don't know how," she answered, her 
beautiful face becoming crimson with false 
shame. 

"When you are tired of whispering with 
young gentlemen. Miss Swift," said one of the 
Miss Hawks, the younger of the two spinsters, 
"perhaps you will take your place, and allow 
us to begin our game." 

" Pray leare me out," said Ella, whose 
blushes had faded. " I know nothing about 
cards, nor their value, nor even their names." 

"Nonsense ! my dear Miss Swift," said their 
hostess, "you w/ust know their names; what 
is that ?" she cried, throwing down a card. 

" Oh ! of course I know that, that is oney 

There was a general laugh, a spiteful one 
on the part of Miss Ellen Hawks, who 
whispered, " That is all affectation ; she knows 
well enough 'tis an ace." 

" Sit down," whispered Jaspar. " I'll play 
your cards for you ?" 

" Sit down and be hanged to you," roared 
Captain Swift from the whist-table, irritated 
by the yapping of feminine tongues. 

Ella sat down, and had three cards placed 
in her hand by Jaspar, and had three shillings 
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deposited for her also by Jaspar in the pool. 
She remained dazed and miserable, whilst he 
went on with his instructions, twitching the 
right card out of her hand at the right 
moment, bartering sometimes, and on one 
occasion made Ella start evidently at hearing 
him make the assertion that Miss Swift wished 
to "buy a horse." She was on the point of 
assuring the company that she had no desire 
to do so, and no means, if the wish existed, 
when Miss Tibbs gravely responded that she 
would sell one ; and as Ella knew that their 
hostess had no quadrupeds but a cat, she 
remained convinced that it was some phrase 
connected with the game, which she did not 
understand, and rejoiced that she had con- 
cealed her ignorance by silence. 

The room was hot. Her head became giddy 
from the heat and from the dazzling pips on 
the cards. She heard several persons say that 
they were " dead," but death seemed to indi- 
cate a great increase of disappointment and 
vexation in their countenances. She felt very 
uncomfortable, though she was sitting next a 
very handsome and agreeable young man, 
who was playing her cards for her to win, but, 
she suspected, to win unfairly. He sacrificed 
his own chances for hers, and at the end of an 
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evening, which seemed to her interminable, 
she was pronounced to be the owner of the 
pool. 

"There! take it," cried the lady of the 
house, with a look of asperity on her usually 
good-natured face, as she pushed the contents 
of the pool towards Ella. 

" Where is your purse ?" cried Jaspar. 

Ella silently took out a little receptacle of 
silver wire, through which two shillings only 
were seen. The ladies had risen from the 
table. 

"Miss Swift's chair is at the door," an- 
nounced the little servant. 

Ella's uncle was still at the whist-table. 
Ella went down-stairs slowly, preceded by 
Jaspar, who meant to walk to her home by 
the side of the chair. She saw his intention, 
and when the cloak had been thrown over her 
shouldera by his care, she said, "Wait an 
instant, I want to speak to Miss Tibbs," and 
ran up-stairs again as only youth can sur- 
mount an ascent almost perpendicular. She 
put her bright face inside the curtain, and 
was met by a scowl of angry faces. She 
spoke in a low voice, with words almost 
indistinct from precipitation. 

" Miss Tibbs," she said, darting to the table 
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and pouring out the contents of the purse 
minus the two shillings, " Mr. Reed was very 
kind, but, I am afraid he did not play fair ; I 
don't play, I don't understand; kindly give 
back their stakes to the players." 

She had disappeared before a word could 
be uttered, excepting, "Weill I never!" by 
Miss Tibbs, echoed by all the ladies, " I 
never !" 

The whist-players were in the happy absorp- 
tion of their game. The cackling of women's 
voices was at all times disagreeable, and never 
worth listening to, so they were unconscious 
of what had occurred. 

Cornet Green had accompanied his friend 
in his escort of Ella. He felt that her safety 
depended on him, on account of his military 
profession, and walked more upright, and 
with an increased strut, on one side of the 
chair, whilst Jaspar trod lightly on his toes 
through the mud on the other. Jaspar Reed 
went through the world in the same airy 
fashion. 

When they arrived at Parade House, they 
touched the gloved tips of Ella's fingers with 
a low bow, and when she was safely deposited, 
and the door closed, they proceeded to finish 
their evening at the Devilled Biscuit Club. 
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^ Ella had made a greater sacrifice to principle 
in giving up the money than she wj)uld have 

'it 

done under other circumstances. 

On the morning of Miss Tibbs's party, the 
streets having become more passable, she had 
called on Miss Sharp to pay the two shillings 
she had owed her for making the musS 
dress which she had worn at the ball, and wa 
about to appear in again that night. 

Now, Ella's visit was ill-timed ; there was 
the workroom, and Miss Sharp's little private 
room into which she objected to receive any 
one. Miss Sharp was an unconscious pffl|Lo- 
sopher, and felt rather than knew that by th^ 
various circumstances of the interior of a room 
the character of the occupant could be gathered. 
Miss Sharp was somewhat addicted to remedies 
for stomachic complaints, which remedies left 
their odours lingering round the furniture and 
the four walls, which resembled not 

The vase iu which roses have once been distilled. 

But Miss Sharp had a gentleman in the 
workroom, and she was, therefore, compelled 
to receive Ella in the sitting-room. The wall 
was but of laths papered over, run up at 
Miss Sharp's own expense. She had told the 
servant who announced Ella to show Miss 
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Swift into her private room, and she had the 
misery of fancying that the young lady might 
peer about and discover some of those secret 
sources of consolation which cheered, but also 
irritated occasionally both the nose and the 
temper. Miss Sharp could not leave the 
gentleman; her arms were passed round his 
neck, alas ! I am compelled to confess, and his 
face became crimson, when he heard the 
young lady's voice in the next room. 

" She won't come in here ?" he asked in a 
voice of trepidation, fearful of being seen with- 
out part of his wardrobe. 

"No, no, I'll go and send her away at 
once," said the sharp siren, soothingly, but 
the soothing was kept for the gentleman, and 
she was exceedingly irritated at being called 
away when her occupation was so exciting. 

" I have called to pay you for the making 
of the dress," said Ella. 

^'Yes, miss, I have made out the little 
account." 

"Oh! that was unnecessary," said Ella the 
unconscious. 

"'Tis best, miss, in matters of business," 
replied Miss Sharp, primly, and she opened 
the desk on the table and presented the small 
bill folded, which Ella unclosed, and started 
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when she saw the amount — ^twelve shillings 
and sixpence. 

" Twelve and sixpence !" cried the girl, "you 
said you would only charge two shillings for 
making it." 

" I have charged no more, mum !" said Miss 
Sharp, with an angry sniff. " If you can 
read my handwriting, Miss Swift, which isn't 
thought a bad one, you will see the hitems put 
down— three yards of narrow edging, two and 
sixpence a yard, seven and six ; two shillings 
making, nine and six ; then there's the ribbon 
and the hooks and eyes, and the bit of sarcenet 
lining for the body, which I let you have 
cheap, being a bit I had out of Miss Ala- 
baster's body. Altogether, no lady could 
object to such a bill.'* 

" But why the lace ? I really can't afford it ; 
I wish I had never ordered the dress," cried 
Ella in her distress. 

" Well, miss 1 you know you said you could 
not bear to see the top of the dress look so 
bare, with the ugly raw edge, so I thought a 
bit of lace would be just the thing; I bought 
it myself at Exeter." This she said to put 
Ella on a wrong scent, for the lace had been 
purchased at Mudborough, for one shilling 
and tenpence per yard; but how was Miss 
Sharp to live and pay her rent and keep the 
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pot boiliiig, if she did not put on those little 
profits ? Then there was the cord, and the bits 
of whalebone. " I venture to say," she finished 
with asserting, "that there is not another 
mantua-maker in the world who would have 
done it so cheap." 

Ella was reduced to silence. 

" Well 1" she said, at length, " I only brought 
the two shillings with me, so I must pay you 
another time." She uttered this with a terrible 
sinking of the heart. 

When would that other time ever come ? 

"As you please, miss," the dressmaker replied 
in a sulky tone, which meant that the delay 
did not please her. 

Ella opened the door herself, and walked 
out with a very flushed face, saying, " Good 
morning," to which Miss Sharp made no 
response, for she had hurried back to the 
gentleman, who had heard every word of the 
dialogue. 

" Pray allow me, sir," said she. " Is this a 
leetle too tight round the collar ? Be so good 
as to extend your arm, sir ; now double it. A 
fine broad chest, sir." 

" Uinp I" growled the lieutenant, " haven't 
you done yet ?" 

" Dear ! dear I I hope you won't take cold 
from being without your coat so long." 

VOL. I. G 
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She danced lier lank curls coquettishly 
against the lieutenant's face, as she snipped 
little notdies in the white strip of paper mth 
which she was measuring Percy Pierce for a 
set of shirte. 

" You don't care for double rows of stitch- 
ing, sir ? 

"Not a jot, ma'am." 

" I'll get them finished for you as soon as 
possible," condaded the lady, with great 
suavity. 

"The sooner the better, ma'am, that is, 
consistently with your own convenience." 

And he bowed and left the house. 

" What a sea-bear 'tis !" Miss Sharp said, in 
a discontented tone ; " he might have called 
me miss, and not ma'am." 

Lieutenant Percy Pierce, as was evidenced 
by his order to Miss Sharp, was a man without 
any womankind belonging to him. He had 
been the only child of a widowed mother, his 
father having gone down in Admiral Beetson's 
ship, in the Baltic. She had but her lieute- 
nant's pension to support her son, and no 
interest. One day the lady — ^for she was every 
inch a lady, though her mourning was old- 
fashioned and its crape rusty — called on 
Captain Swift, then home for a spell, his ship 
having been paid oflF. His character was well 
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known to the Admiralty as an excellent sailor ; 
but that with those lords would have had but 
little weight, had not some paternal acres in 
Mudborough given him a vote, and the 
strength and inflexibility of lib character a 
certain amount of influence on other voters. 
He knew that he should get the command of 
another ship ere long. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

Pure religion and undefiled before God and the Eather is this^ 
to visit the fatherless and widows in their affliction, and to keep 
himself nnspotted firom the world. — St. James. 

Mrs. Pierce told her story with a weak, 
tender-toned voice, interrupted by a short 
cough. "The boy," she said, producing a 
grave child of eleven years, "was bent on 
going to sea like his father ; would Captain 
Swift be a friend to the lad? She had no 
friend on earth, if he would not befriend her." 

Captain Swift's throat seemed to thicken as 
:she spoke, and his nose became unnaturally 
red. 

" I have managed, with difficulty," said the 
lady, " to save fifty pounds for Percy's outfit. 
Do you think, sir, it would be enough, with 
•economy, that is, if I could induce you to 
take my son ?" 

What dinners of dry toast dipped in water, 
and tea made of sage and balm leaves, and 
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general pinchings, did that fifty pounds repre- 
sent ! 

Captain Swift swore it was ample ; " indeed, 
he should not require all of it," he said, 
knowing full well that it could not be done 
under a hundred pounds, which he was deter- 
mined to provide from his own pocket. " We 
must keep ten pounds of it for the lad's 
pocket-money. Look up, sir." 

The boy looked up with a gleam of hope in 
his dark eyes. 

'• Who knows, youngster ! we may get some 
prize-money ; we may come across one of those 
rascally privateers. You won't be afraid?" 

" Never !" cried the lad, heartily. 'Twas 
the only word he had spoken, but it pleased 
Captain Swift by its heartiness. 

In a short time Captain Swift received his 
orders to take the command of a fine frigate. 
He called on Mrs. Pierce and gave her the 
intelligence, and that he would take the 
youngster with him. No examinations per- 
plexed the brains of adventurous children in 
those days, prior to learning to fit themselves 
for the duties of a midshipman. The boy 
kissed his mother tenderly, more disturbed by 
her grief than grieving himself. He was very 
fond of her, but he was eager to run the race 
his father ran, and was not scared by its 
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termioiation. Mrs. Pierce walked with him to 
the office whence the coach started at Mud- 
borough, grasping the boy's small fingers as if 
she would have clung to him for ever. 

In after yeara, how often and how vividly 
that scene recurred to his mind! The pale 
sad face, of which the upper part was shaded 
by the folds of black crape, whilst the lips were 
twitching with the effort to restrain her tears ; 
the crisp frosty feeling of the ground; the 
puffs of steam from the horses' nostrils show- 
ing so plainly on the cold air ; the clatter of 
their feet on the pavement; the height at 
which the many-caped coachman was perched ; 
the horn of the scarlet-coated guard, all made 
a strange confusion in the mind of the boy, and 
gave him a sense of exaltation he had never 
fek before. 

There was no Captain Swift to take charge 
of hinu He had written for the boy to join 
him, not choosing him to join till the vessel 
waa ready for sailing, consequently he had to 
travd to Portsmouth alone. Mrs. Pierce had 
pusbed her way to the side of the man of 
many capes, before he ascended, as he stood in 
the inn-yaxd, with the way-bill in his hand, 
making vaiia attempts to hear what a dozen 
people were screaming into his ears, whilst he 
was tying a knot in the end of the lash of the 
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gigantic whip which reposed within his arm, 
hooped many feet above his head, fell to his 
feet and was curling like the tail of a snake 
round his fingers. He saw a small glove of 
msty black, of which the colour had been 
restored over the frayed leather with Indian 
ink, placed on the sleeve of his drab great- 
coat, and his eye catching the contrast as he 
was tightening the knot he had formed, with 
his teeth, he looked round, and observed the 
white, anxious face of Mrs. Pierce, who 
squeezed a five-shilling piece into his hand, 
and then pointed to a little lad by her side, 
and to the coach-box. 

" All right, marm — shall sit with me — Fli 
take care of him." He swung himself up. 
" Now, youngster, climb ; you'll have to climb 
now, and as long as you live, I dare say." 

Percy looked up to his mother for a last 
kiss. He would not cry there before all the 
people, but he could not speak, lest the 
smothered grief should break out. 

" Remember !" said his mother. 

^' I will," the boy's ruddy Hps formed, but 
no sound proceeded from them. 

" Come!" cried the hoarse voice on the box. 

The bag was thrown into the boot, and 
Percy clambered to the side of his new friend. 
There was a smacking of the long whip, a 
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blast of the horn, the horses sprung forward, 
the loaded vehicle rocked and swayed, re- 
covered its equilibrium, as the animals got 
into their speed, and Mrs. Pierce was left 
staring at the diminishing object, with eye- 
lids distended not to drop the brimming tears, 
till the ostlers, and boots, and all the idlers 
in the court-yard of the Three Jolly Postboys 
had saimtered away, and she was left standing 
on that early morning in the deserted street. 
She had to battle with a distressing fit of 
coughing on her way back to her deserted 
home. How doubly lonely now ! The child 
had been her household comfort. To suckle 
him as an infant ; to take the whole of a 
nurse's duty in his babyhood; to teach the 
round pink dimpled toes to walk alone ; to 
train his mind in the safe steps of piety and 
obedience ; these occupations had made her 
happiness, and now the creature whom she 
had tried to arm for .the battle of life was 
about to prove the efficacy of the weapons 
she had placed in his hands, of the armour 
with which she had invested him. 

She had said: " Never drink any fermented 
liquor, never play any game for money, never 
bet, never lie, for you are the son of a gentle- 
man, and a lie is a soiling of the mind, as dirt 
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is of the body. Fear God and honour the 
King." 

It was with reference to these repeated 
injunctions Mrs. Pierce had said, " Remem- 
ber," and Percy had replied, " I ^vill." 

He wrote to her by every possible ship. At 
first his letters were in a large round child- 
hand, then they became more graphic in his 
descriptions, but never less dutiful and 
devoted. The poor lady's happiness was in 
waiting for these, in watching for the arrival 
of the home-bound vessels. 

At length Percy had vigorous hopes to 
seeing that worshipped mother once more. 
Captain Swift's ship was returning to Ports- 
mouth, No letters had been received for 
many months by that vessel, but the circum- 
stance did not create anxiety, when so many 
causes might have concurred to prevent their 
delivery. So soon as the vessel arrived in 
port, the boy, with sparkling eyes and twitch- 
ing mouth, asked for leave to go and see his 
mother for a week. The captain granted it, 
and thoughtfully gave him money to pay his 
fare. It was long since he had left his home, 
and when he sprang down when the coach 
stopped at the Three Jolly Postboys, now 
exalted by the name of Price's Hotel, no one 
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recognised in the tall young man in midship- 
man's uniform the little boy who had left 
home wrapped up in a cloak and covered with 
comforters four years previously. ^ 

The coachman who had then given him a 
seat by his^ side had fallen a victim to cold 
without and jfire within — ^the wet chilly 
atmosphere and its antidote — ^what Corporal 
Trim called the radical heat and the radical 
moisture. So the successor to the capes had 
not suspected Percy's identity with the little 
boy who had left Mudborough so long before, 
amd he who had always been a silent child, 
and had become many degrees more taciturn 
then, reached his mother's door in silence. 

"My poor mother! her garden is not so 
well kept as it used to be !" he said, trjHing the 
front door. It was fastened inside as it never 
used to be, and Percy knocked and rang im- 
patiently. A maid appeared. "Where is Mrs. 
Pierce, where is my mother ?" he said, pushing 
past the servant. He opened the door of the 
sitting-room ; a family of children were round 
the table, their father and mother helping 
them to their tea. 

"Where is Mrs. Pierce? where does she 
live now ?" 

" Mrs, Pierce ?" said the man, with a puzzled 
look. " Oh I she's dead." 
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Percy turned away to get into the air, but 
he could not ; he fell fainting on the ground. 
The woman filled with sympathy bom of lore 
to her eldest boy, lifted the poor bruised head 
on her knees, whilst the man stepping over 
Percy's extended body, put on his hat and ran 
for the nearest surgeon. Luckily he was at 
home, and when the youth revived his eyes 
opened on a familiar face, a face more wrinkled 
and dim than when he had seen it last, but 
still with a kind look for him. 

" My poor lad, my dear fellow I come with 
me, my wife will be glad to see you. I can 
tell you all about your dear mother." 

" Give me that, little one !" he said, to one 
of the children who had picked up Percy^s 
cap, and was trying to possess himself of the 
coronet which surmounted the gold band. 

Percy arose staggering, and taking the 
offered arm of the surgeon, he accompanied 
him to the doctor's house. 

The poor boy had expected to be clasped 
in the arms of an adoring mother, and now 
he knew not where to lay his head. 

" You shall spend a few days with my wife 
and me," said the kind man. " You will like 
to bear all about her.'^ 

And opening the house door he took Percy 
up -stairs to his spare bedroom, seeing that 
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the youth longed to weep undisturbed, and 
checked the expression of his grief, lest he 
should be considered unmanly. Alas ! at sixty, 
the doctor's age, tears have flowed too fre- 
quently for that delusion to remain undis- 
pelled. 

After Percy had been pressed to partake of 
the family dinner, and had eaten some bread 
and fruit, washed down with water, Mr. Chalk 
took him to the tailor's shop and ordered him 
a suit of mourning. He had seen a young 
widow with a large family dry her tears, shed 
for the sudden death of her husband by a 
frightful accident, on receiving as a present a 
handsome suit of widow's weeds, and suitable 
mourning for her children, and though the 
boy was not a widow, Mr. Chalk considered 
that the thought that he was paying due 
respect to his mother's memory would in some 
degree soothe his sorrow. There was enough 
to pay for the mourning, and to leave a few 
pounds a-year from a small sum in the Three 
per Cents, which accrued to Mrs. Pierce from 
the demise of a distant relative just before her 
own death. A few scrawled lines, signed in 
the presence of witnesses, bequeathed all of 
which she was possessed to her dear son, Mr. 
Chalk having kindly consented to become 
trustee and executor. The principal was to 
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become Percy's when he attained the age of 
twenty-one. All this Mr. Chalk explained to 
Percy, whose swollen lids and broken tones 
showed how violent had been the paroxysms 
of his grief. 

Mr. Chalk had a box carried to the room 
Percy was to occupy during his stay with 
him. It contained a few books by which his 
mother had educated him, and her watch, his 
father's gift to her, and a few manuscripts 
and old letters from his father and himself. 
There was her pocket-book, too, filled with 
tender prayers for his safety, for his purity of 
mind and rectitude of conduct ; a conscious- 
ness of coming death was patent. Under one 
of these fervent entreaties that Percy might 
try to mould his life after the image of His, 
who had died for us all, she had quoted : 

Smitten friends 
Are angels sent on errands fnll of love. 
For us they languish, and for us they die ; 
And shall they languish, shall they die in vain P 
Ungrateful shall we grieve their hovering shades ? 
Shall we disdain their silent, soft address. 
Their posthumous address with pious prayers? 

Percy kissed the faded characters, now read 
for the first time since they were written, 
and locked them up again in the box, deter- 
mined to live as if she were cognisant of his 
every action. Then he walked out to what 
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had been the borne of his infancy and boy- 
hood. The maid held the door open as if his 
fonuer occupancy had ^ven him the right of 
entrance; through another door he saw the 
flowering shrubs and the rich sunshine and 
sheltering shade (^ the garden. 

" Would you ask your master if I may 
walk round the garden ?'' 

^ Master and missus are gone out to tea, 
but I know you may go in and stay as long 
as you please/' said the girl, whose sympathies 
had been awakened by the boy's distress in 
the morning. 

He went in, emboldened by her assertion 
that they would none of them be back till 
dark night, and walked through the old 
familiar walks. There was the summer-house 
where his mother used to give him his tea 
when his lessons had been well said. There 
were his initials cut on the woodwork of the 
seat. They had been repainted green. In 
his time they were of the cheaper colour — 
lead. His mother's favourite rose was in full 
bloom. It seemed so sad that the slender 
stem should be drooping with its luxuriant 
blossoms when she who had planted it was 
departed to the land where all things are 
forgotten, and could not be conscious of its 
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sweetness, nor of the tears her young son was 
shedding for her loss. 

Then he went away, giving the girl a 
shilling for her courtesy, and sought his 
mother's grave. It was unmarked, save by a 
hiUock bound by thorns, and he had to ask 
the sexton, who Uved near, to point it out to 
him. He was determined to spend the first 
money of which he might become possessed in 
placing a head-stone to her memory. He 
seemed to be involved in the realms of the 
dead, as he felt himself to be alone amongst 
the living. The orphan's heart was very 
heavy ; it longed for the mother's tenderness 
to which he had been looking forward for so 
many weary months. Duty and reverence he 
gave to his patron. Captain Swift, but his 
manner was cold and his accents harsh. Percy 
was grateful for the substantial acts of kind- 
ness he had received from him, but the grati- 
tude had not yet produced love, though it 
compelled duty. When at night he retired to 
the bed with which the kindness of his host 
had provided, he wept bitter tears from a 
sense of loneliness. Then he re-perused aU 
the writing in the pocket-book she had left, 
and pressed his lips to the faded characters 
which her hands had traced. The last entries 
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were in pencil when she had been unable longer 
to sit up, and was supported on her pillow. 
The last effort of her dim eyes was to pore 
over the shipping intelligence. One of Percy's 
letters arrived a few days before her death, 
and had seemed to comfort her beyond ex- 
pression. She had kept the packet under her 
pillow, and the nurse had tsken it from thence 
and given it to Doctor Chalk, who had placed 
it with the others, and it had thus been re- 
turned into Percy's hands. 

The incident which made the widow's heart 
leap with joy was communicated in a letter 
to her from Captain Swift, also, and is more 

fully recounted in the following pages : 

« 

One afternoon, when cruizing off Cape St. 
Vincent, the look-out men sighted a large 
ship-rigged vessel standing across the Cleo- 
patra's bows. Though Captain Swift expected 
it would prove to be La Sophie^ which was 
both a larger and more heavily-armed frigate 
than the Cleopatra^ he nevertheless prepared 
to engage her, trusting to the superiority of 
his men in seamanship and gunnery. 

The French captain was apparently aware 
of his inferiority in these respects, and from 
all plain sail, and lower studding sails, re- 
duced his canvas to the smallest extent com- 
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patible with keeping way on his ship, de- 
temuning to fight and conquer with his guns 
alone. Heaving to, La Sophie awaited the 
Cleopatra. 

" Fall and bye, quarter - master !" cried 
Captain Swift. "Mr. White, send for old 
Withers." 

" Aye, aye, sir !" replied the first lieu- 
tenant, running forward to the main hatch- 
way to shout for Quarter-master Withers, 
who had the reputation of being able to steer 
the Cleopatra half a point nearer to the wind 
than any officer or man on board. 

Aft came the old man with a quiet and con- 
tented smile on his weather-beaten face, for 
although having but just been relieved from a 
two hours' spell with the signal-glass, he was 
interrupted when but half through his first 
pipe, yet, in addition to the compliment which 
he doubtless appreciated, he knew also by 
long experience, that when at night the 
skipper piped to grog, the gun-room officers 
would not forget to tell their steward to "let 
Quarter-master Withers's mess have a bottle 
of the best Jamaica," supposing, as indeed he 
never entertained any doubt, he should steer 
the old craft to victory. Touching his hat to 
the captain, the veteran petty officer took his 
place at the weather side of the wheel, which 
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an able seaman vacated without a word, and 
with as little ceremony displaced the ordinary 
seaman from the lee-side. 

" Let her go through the water, Withers. 
Don't mind conning her any more ; attend 
to the tacks and sheets, Mr. Boileau," cried 
the captain to the quarter-master and officer 
of the watch in one breath. 

Both men replied with the conventional three 
words, " Aye, aye, sir!" but with an immensity 
of difference in their tone. Mr. Boileau had 
never been in a seriously contested fight, 
while old Withers had seen so many mess- 
mates sent to Davy Jones's locker, that he 
had ceased to count the companions he had 
lost. The officer was engaged, and happily, to 
be married. He did not intend to discredit 
the traditions of his class, but in the pause 
preceding a mortal crisis, the memory of all 
life holds sweet does not aid to tighten the 
lips or steady the heart gulp. 

Bill Withers had no such hopes or fears. 
His matrimonial barque had long since been 
wrecked, for having married when quite a 
young man, he had joined the Bull Dog^ and 
shortly before her return from the Mozam- 
bique Channel, Bill had been taken ill, and 
put on shore at the Cape. When he had 
recovered, there being no opportunity of send- 
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ing him home, he shipped on board a small 
craft going up the Gold Coast, and did not 
reach Plymouth till seven years after the 
Bitll Dog had left the Hamoaze. His " old 
woman," alas ! had married a marine. " He 
might have excused her," he said, "had she 
taken an able seaman ; but there could be no 
excuse for marrying a jolly." Of course they 
fought, and as naturally they spent the even- 
ing in a peaceful carouse afterwards. 

Now though Bill had never felt severely 
the restraints of married life, he had ever 
since remained single, and now threw all his 
mind into the steering of the Cleopatra^ oc- 
casionally, when he had got her exactly as he 
wished, allowing his thoughts to dwell on the 
yams he'd spin that night over the old 
Jamaica rum. 

La Sophie had hauled to the wind on the 
port tack, and the Cleopatra approaching her 
on the starboard tack, it seemed that they 
would come into collision. 

" Starboard guns, my men !" cried Captain 
Swift ; " stand by to yaw her. Withers, till 
they can get some of their shot in, and then 
if the Frenchman follows suit, when I tell you 
bring her back again to the wind, and we'll go 
about." 

The vessels held on. Not a word waa 
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i^ken on board ^ther craft till they were 
within four hnndred yards, when, on a agn 
from the captain, Withers suddenly put the 
hehn up, while the captain of the mizen-top 
had the after-sheets eased. Off went the 
CleopatrcCs bow, and as each gon bore on the 
Frenchman it opened fire, and continued to 
pour a storm of shot into La Sophie^ the 
crew of which, anticipating an attack by 
boarders, were apparently unprepared for 
nmnoeuvring. They, nevertheless, answered 
with such guns as they could train on the 
Cleopatra^ while the French captain put the 
helm up, thinking his enemy would wear 
and rake him. When La Sophie's bow began 
to fall off, Captain Swift gave a low, half- 
nervous, halfsatisfied laugh. 

'^ Helm amidships, Withers ! Haul taut 
those after-sheets. Ease down the helm. 
Starboard watch about ship. Mr. Boileau, 
man the port guns." 

As the Cleopatra came up in the wind, she 
successively poured in the fire from her port 
guns ; and for two or three minutes was en- 
gaged broadside to broadside, when Captain 
Swift, seeing La Sophie was again following 
suit, changed his mind. 

*' Hard up, Withers. Down with that 
fore tuck. Ease off the after-sheets. Pass 
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as near to her stem ports as you can, Withers, 
and we'll give her a dose of grape." 

And the ship gathering way, passed on 
and ran under the Frenchman's stem. The 
French crew, surprised but not dismayed, ran 
out their stern guns, and endeavoured to 
punish their too agile foe. The contest was, 
however, unequal. The Frenchman's missiles 
cut straight through the English vessel, while 
her grape passing up from stern to bows of La 
Sophie^ left bleeding masses of men at every 
gun ; and a round shot cut a hole into the 
foremast. 

The ships were now well apart; the Cleo- 
patra having had her own troubles, for some 
of the rigging was destroyed by the enemy's 
guns which were generally aimed too high. 
Each crew wanted an hour or two to refit, so 
that it was growing dusk ere Captain Swift, 
having completed his repairs, stood back 
again to recommence the fight. When he 
did so, fearing that he might, perchance, lose 
his prize, for he looked on her already as his 
own during the night, he ran down again 
under her stem, and after pouring in three 
rounds, drew up alongside, intending to 
heave to, and decide the action at close quar- 
ters. To his surprise, however, the French- 
man did not reply, and, after pouring in two 
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broadsides more, Captain Swift, fancying he 
saw something white in the rigging, ceased 
firing, when a French officer hailed : 

" Je me rends, nous sommes atteint du 
fen." 

And as the smoke from the Cleopatra's guns 
cleared off, a white flag was seen replacing the 
tri-colour. 

" Fill the head sails, Withers. Stand off a 
little, and then we'll heave to. Hand out 
boats, Mr. Boileau; we must help them, or 
they may not get off her." 

It was time, for a dense column of smoke 
was rising from the fore-part of La Sophie^ 
and it was very evident that the crew were 
considerably demoralised. They managed, 
however, to place all their wounded into their 
own boats ere the Cleopatra's boats got to La 
Sophie's side, when, with a watch-book in his 
hand, the second officer in command, the cap- 
tain having fainted from loss of blood, mus- 
tered his crew over the side into the English 
boats, which pulled back to the Cleopatra. 
Mr. Percy Pierce's boat remained for the last 
load, and thus it was that she brought the 
senior effective French officer, the wounded 
captain, and his coxswain, who was also 
wounded and insensible, from a blow on the 
head received from a block which fell from 
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aloft. As the cutter came under the quarter 
Mr. Pierce hailed, and asked for a chair to be 
lowered for the captain. While this was 
being done, the coxswain was gradually be- 
coming sensible, and moaned " Mon fils ! 
mon fils!" with such pertinacity, that Mr. 
Pierce put down his head, and listening atten- 
tively, gathered from his broken ejaculations 
that his son, a boy, was lying wounded in 
the captain's cabin, on board La SojMe. 
Climbing up on deck he hastily interrogated 
the French oflBcer who had assumed charge of 
the crew on the captain's being wounded, and 
ascertained that the story was in all probability 
true ; the lad not being regularly entered on 
the ship's books had caused him, when check- 
ing the list, to overlook his absence. Running 
aft to Captain Swift. Mr. Pierce readily ob- 
tained permission to return to La Sophie. 

'' But remember," said the captain, " you 
must not risk the lives of your men on the 
chance of saving a boy. That ship may blow 
up at any moment." 

Noticing that the prohibition did not extend 
to his own life, Mr. Pierce swung over the 
side. 

" Shove oflf; now men give way with a will !" 
and himself taking the tiller, the midshipman 
steered for the quarter, hoping to find a 
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stern-ladder by which he might ascend with- 
out going through the dense smoke which 
hung over the fore-part of the vessel. 

" In bows, way enough !" he cried, as the 
boat, impelled by ten strong and willing men, 
shot up under the stern. " Can you see the 
stern-ladder, or any rope's end over the 
quarter." 

"No! sir, not a rope-yarn aft, sir; but 
there's something hanging over the hammock 
netting in the waist." 

Suddenly Mr. Pierce cried out : " Two 
or three strokes easy, lads. Bow men, look 
out for the lower studding-sail boom," he 
added, as the boat glided forward into a 
cloud of smoke. Now Mr. Pierce's habits 
of accurate observation came to his aid. 
When the Frenchman had taken in his 
studding-sails before the action, Mr. Pierce, 
who was on deck, had noticed with a severely 
critical eye, trained to regard neatness as next 
to godliness, that the lower studding-sail boom 
was left out, and was not stowed as was 
always done on board the Cleopatra. He 
determined to endeavour to reach the after- 
cabin by getting on to this boom, and pass- 
ing along outside the ship to her quarter. 
Though half blinded by the suffocating smoke, 
the bow men knowing exactly where they 
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had to look, grappled the boom, up which 
Mr. Pierce climbed, saying to the coxswain, 
"Mind! no one follows me; pull astern two 
hundred yards and Wait till you see me," and 
then holding his breath to avoid inhaling the 
smoke, on clambered our midshipman, the 
heated wood blistering his hands. Fortu- 
nately for the young Frenchman's life, Mr. 
Pierce got hold of a bight of the main sheet, 
by . which he managed to reach the stern- 
gallery, and pass into the captain's after-cabin, 
which to his dismay he found was empty. 
Running to the door to search the fore-cabin, 
he was, on opening it, met by a rush of smoke 
so hot as to cause him involuntarily to slam 
it to, and he retreated to the stern-gallery 
where he heard a faint voice crying, '' Qui va 
la ?" coming from the upper deck, where climb- 
ing up he found the poor lad who had aroused 
himself too late to join the departing crew. 

"Viens! depeche toi," cried Pierce, and 
grasping his arm, he asked him if he could 
swim. 

" Point dutout," replied the child, terrified 
by the depth he would have to jump, and 
the dark moving water which would have to 
receive him. There was no time to be lost ; 
already their hair was singed by the sweeping 
flames. 
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Percy caught him in his arms and plunged 
into the depth. Both went down far below 
the surface, and rose again at the same mo- 
ment. Catching the boy by his long hair, 
Percy struck out towards the boat. The 
crew caught sight of him, cheered, and pulled 
towards them. They had scarcely regained 
the Cleopatra^ when there was a mighty rush 
up into the sky of a pillar of fire, and 
myriads of sparks passed up like water-drops 
from a fountain, a roar of indescribable power 
and ferocity, as if the ship were human, and 
was expressing its dying agony, and then all 
was darkness and silence in the direction of 
the wreck. 

Captain Swift spoke of Percy and his gal- 
lantry in action, and of his humanity and 
promptitude in saving the life of the cabin- 
boy, as the act deserved. He knew that 
rendering that act of justice would give plea- 
sure to Mrs. Pierce, but he knew not that it 
would soothe the tremulous path to death 
with a great and unalloyed happiness. The 
architect who builds a stately palace may re- 
joice in its fine proportions, the engineer in 
the working of a successful invention, but I 
question their enjoyment being so exquisite 
as that of the poor dying woman, who had 
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lived to see the fruits of the seeds which she 
had planted in the mind of her boy. 

" Now let thy servant depart in peace,^ she 
said. Many tender prayers she scrawled, when 
her failing fingers could no longer form the 
clear round characters for which her hand- 
writing had been remarkable. These Percy 
read, and received comfort from them. 

The next day he determined to return to 
his ship. He might be useful there. No boy, 
nor man either, likes to return to work before 
the termination of his holiday ; but he felt he 
would only be in the way in the house of his 
kind host and hostess. The resolution to do 
so cost him many pangs. He must leave the 
neighbourhood of his mother's grave, which 
was the only spot on earth which attracted 
him: 

Then went the broken-hearted mariner 
Biiek to Ihe sea that \velr,ered drearily 
Around his homeless earth. 

" Come on board, sir," he said to the cap- 
tain, who was on deck when he returned. 

Captain Swift was about to inquire why, but 
he glanced at the black crape pinned round 
the arm of the youth, and said, "Poor 
Pierce!" It was more than Percy expected 
of sympathy, and he turned away to hide the 
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quivering of his lip. As his youth had begun 
his manhood progressed. 

Spring is brief, but snmmer beaming 
Shows the seed in spring time teeming 
Kipened to a glorious seeming. 

Captain Swift generally contrived to keep 
the young man in the ship that he com- 
manded; but if any hiatus occurred in the 
employment of the captain, he usually ma- 
naged to get Percy Pierce into the vessel of 
one or other of his friends, from aU of whom 
the young lieutenant won golden opinions. 
One grief existed, he had not been made 
commander before political changes made pro- 
motion more difficult; both Captain Swift 
and Lieutenant Pierce had been paid off, and 
returned to Mudborough to spend their unde- 
sired leisure. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

" If thy brother be waxen poor, and fallen into decay with 
thee, then thou sbalt relieve him." — Leviticus. 

We left Ella walking away from the dwell- 
ing of Miss Sharp with a sinking of the heart 
well known to those as yet unhardened in 
their contempt of pecuniary obligations, when 
they first find themselves in the toils of. debt. 
True, it was a debt but of ten shillings and 
sixpence, beyond Ella's powers of defraying 
it; but she had promised to pay it imme- 
diately, and saw no means of doing so for 
three months. In the evening she was going 
to her first tea-party with her uncle, and it 
was there that she had won money which 
would have placed her on roses till her next 
quarter, but which she could not bear to 
retain, and had returned. 

Captain Swift used to walk every morning 
when it was fine up and down the Parade, 
accompanied by Lieutenant Pierce. 
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" A. squire he had whose name was Ralph, 
Who in the adventure went his half," 

Jaspar Reed had said merrily one day, as he 
passed the Parade House, in the hope of 
catching a glimpse of Ella, and Percy had 
overheard it. Percy always treated his chief 
with respect so profound that he never began 
a subject of conversation, but waited for the 
captain to speak first. He was troubled in 
mind, too, at the conversation he had heard 
between Ella and Miss Sharp, and feared that 
his patron's niece would be distressed to liqui- 
date her account at the milliner's. 

" Pleasant party last night," growled the 
chief. " We had a good game of whist." 

" I suppose you were fortunate, sir ?" in- 
quired the lieutenant. 

" Pretty well ! pretty well !" answered the 
captain, with a look of satisfaction. 

" Was Miss Swift amused ?" inquired Percy, 
timidly. 

" Oh ! they all played a round game — a 
pool of commerce. There were two young 
jackanapes — Cornet Green and a friend of 
his — a fair-skinned fellow. Reed they called 
him, I think. I heard them say that Miss 
Swift had swept off all the winnings, so I sup- 
pose she was pleased." 

There were two circumstances that gave 
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pain to Percy Pierce in this communication. 
One was, that Ella passed the evening in the 
company of Mr. Reed, the other that she 
had played cards for money, a point in which 
he stubbornly refused to follow the lead of 
his captain, having a higher law implanted by 
his mother, and confirmed by his own convic- 
tions. The captain wondered, as he walked, 
that Miss Tibbs should have gone out of her 
way to ask those red-coated fellows to her 
party; and more strange, that one of them 
should have accepted and brought apologies 
from the other officers. 

Captain Swift had quite forgiven Percy for 
his unfortunate recollection of the disputed 
rigging of the vessel in the Mediterranean, 
for the captain had taken advantage of meet- 
ing all the gentlemen before whom the dispute 
had taken place at the reading-room one 
morning, and, going up to his antagonist, 
had apologised frankly for his former perti- 
nacity, and admitted his mistake. He was 
thus restored to good humour with himself, 
and consequently with his convictor. 

As they continued to pace up and down, 
the postman approached and presented a 
letter to Captain Swift.' 

" One and tenpence, sir, if you please." 

"As if it ever did please a poor ck.^vV^' 
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said the captain, turning for sympathy to his 
companion, " to pay one shilling and tenpence 
for an article he would rather not receive. 
There are two shillings," said he, producing 
two of the attenuated bits of silver which for 
years had presented no figure to the most 
inquiring eye. They had not then been called 
in, to return with new faces. 

He waited for the twopence, and then con- 
tinued his walk with the lieutenant ; but the 
letter which he had put unopened into his 
pocket troubled him, however much he sought 
to continue his usual number of turns up and 
down, which he had had measured and found 
to be three miles — his daily amount of exer- 
cise. At length he said : 

" I may as well see what this confounded 
letter is about." 

He opened and began to read, Percy walk- 
ing in advance from motives of delicacy. 
When he had folded and returned it to his 
pocket, he overtook the younger man. 

" I must go to the Jolly Postboys, and take 
my place by the mail for London to-night, 
and then go back and pack my clothes." 

'' Let me take your place, sir ; inside, I sup- 
pose ? and that will give you a longer time." 

Captain Swift assented, and Percy walked 
to the Jolly Postboys in a depressed state of 
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mind. He scarcely knew why, but suspected 
the truth, which was, that he should not play 
his usual amount of cribbage with his chief 
that evening, nor see Ella's lovely face bent 
over her sewing for so long a period. Yes. 
It was a painful truth, which he feared to 
face. He was in love with Ella Swift. 

There ' was a camellia plant which the 
writer of this tale once purchased from 
some horticultural grounds, which had been 
placed in a sheltered plantation as an expe- 
riment to see if it would live out of doors. 
It had lived, or rather it existed, out of 
doors for nine or ten years, with stunted 
branches and scanty foliage. It was bought 
and placed in an atmosphere more congenial 
to its nature, and it repaid the purchase by a 
wreath of blooms which seemed as if the 
beauty which ought to have been spread over 
so many barren summers had accumulated 
for the adorning of one. Thus it was with 
Percy Pierce ; his loving heart had found no 
atmosphere in which it could expand itself 
since his mothers (Jeath. He had been at- 
tracted to Ella by her heavy lids and dis- 
figured face, for he too had wept for the death 
of a beloved mother. He gazed at her, when 
she had recovered her spirits and beauty, with 
no feeling of hope of which he was <iOYL^Q.\Q>QL^^ 
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for the heart is deceitful beyond all things, 
and hope exists when its possessor is uncon- 
scdoxis of its clear deceit. He looked in the 
glass, which reflected a sad, stem face, over 
which a smile seldom was seen to flicker. 
Dark hah-, with lines of white, told of thirty- 
two years not spent in luxury, but in hours 
of mental and bodily exertion. 

" Too old," he said, sadly turning away, as 
memory recalled the beautiful blooming face 
of seventeen which had turned his head ; then 
he was so poor, his half-pay was ninety pounds 
a-year, and from his mother's little property 
he derived twenty more. Ella had forty 
pounds a.year, his patron had informed him, 
and he groaned over the conviction that he 
could not ask a beautiful young lady to share 
the fate that such an income would entail. 

Captain Swift was to depart that night. 
The evening was an uncomfortable one — dis- 
turbed by the consciousness that one of the 
number must soon leave the house. There 
was one game of cribbage, and then cofffee, 
good and strong, for Captain Swift, to fortify 
him for his journey. He had said nothing to 
his niece, or to Percy, of the cause of his 
journey, but his heart seemed disquieted 
within him. This affected the two who were 
to be left behind. They grieved for him, 
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though they knew not the cause of his dis- 
quietude. 

Percy went with his chief to the coach-office, 
that place of glad meetings and sorrowful 
partings, and received a warm hand-shaking 
from the captain before he disappeared into 
the confined space which gave no room for 
comfort, and scarcely any for air. The door 
was slammed, the guard blew his horn, the 
horses sprang forward under the crack of the 
whip, as all had been performed for the last 
fifty years, and Percy walked slowly home to 
his cottage, thinking alternately of his mother's 
sad form which had stood where he had been 
standing, his patron, and of Ella ; and Ella 
went to bed to think alternately of the twelve 
and sixpence she owed, and of Jaspar Reed. 

Trouble is an inmate who makes himself 
more at home than joy, 

Joy, whose hand is ever at his lips 
Bidding adieu, 

never remains long in a domicile, so the vex- 
ation of the real bill remained longer than 
the pleasant suspicion that she was loved by 
Jaspar Reed. 

On the following morning, after breakfast, 
the maid announced that Mr. Percy Pierce 
had called to inquire if he could do anything 
for Miss Swift in her uncle's absence. 

i2 
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She begged Lieutenant Pierce to walk in, 
and he came, remaining standing, with a 
notion that there would be some indecorum 
in making a visit when the girl was alone, 
though none would be committed in his simply 
looking in to see if she wanted anything. 
He imagined that she could not require money, 
as her uncle had stated she had won the 
pool at commerce on the previous evening. 
Ella, who considered him of no more ac- 
count than an automaton, saw no reason why 
he should not take a seat, and pressed him to 
do so. He consented, looking very uncom- 
fortable. 

" I did not know," he said, "if you might 
have any commands for me in your uncle's 
absence, and for that reason I called." 

" You are very kind," said Ella, blushing 
and hesitating. '^ I am in want of something 
— I owe a bill, and I have not money enough 
to pay it. You see," she added, blushing more 
deeply, "I was not aware it would be so 
much, and I ought not to owe anything to 
any one, at least, so says Saint Paul ; but then, 
you know, he did not want new muslin 
dresses." 

There was no smile to answer Ella's as she 
said this. He did not approve of the levity 
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of the remark. She observed it with her 
usual quickness, and added : 

" I have a trinket here which I could 
part with. I have several, but I can best 
part with this one," holding up a valuable 
locket set round with large pearls, containing 
hair. 

Percy took it, and looked at in silence. 

" I understood," he said, hesitating and 
colouring in his turn, with a sudden fear that 
he was impertinent, also that Ella might have 
many bills owing, instead of the solitary 
twelve and sixpence to Miss Sharp, " that 
you were very successful at cards last evening. 
Did you win much ?" 

" I don't know — I did not count it," said 
Ella, with a cheek which was now crimson 
with false shame. 

" Will not that sum be sufficient to liqui- 
date your bills ?" said Percy, with hesitating 
words. 

" I have not got it, Mr. Pierce ;" then, with 
a dreadful gulp, " I ran up-stairs again after 
I had left the room, and begged Miss Tibbs 
to give back the different sums to the original 
owners. I did not like to take the money," 
looking at him defiantly, for she expected a 
sneer. 
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" I applaud you for the feeling, Miss 
Swift. I cannot tell you what a relief it is 
to my mind." 

" I do not see why it should be, Lieu- 
tenant Pierce," replied Ella, quietly. "The 
case was very simple. My mother did 
not approve of playing cards for money. I 
tried to avoid it, but I could not continue to 
refuse without attracting observation unplea- 
santly. My uncle sees no harm in playing for 
money. I do not pretend to judge whether 
my uncle is, or my mother was, right, but I 
loved her best, and I would not do what she 
would have disapproved had she been alive." 

" Then you knew nothing of the game ?" 

" Nothing." 

" How extraordinary that you should win 
so much," observed the lieutenant. 

Ella began to think that Lieutenant Pierce 
had become talkative and impertinent in her 
uncle's absence, and she remained silent, with 
a pout on her pretty mouth. At length she 
said: 

" Probably I should not have won the 
pool, I think they called it, had not Mr. Reed 
sat next to me and played my cards for me." 

" I suppose," said Percy, with some ill- 
temper, '' he cheated for you. Very dis- 
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honourable if he did," continued the lieu- 
tenant with rising ire. 

" I do not believe that Mr. Reed would do 
anything dishonourable for any object. If he 
did anything, it was that he gave up his own 
chance of the game for my sake." 

Lieutenant Percy Pierce felt that he hated 
Jaspar Reed with a most ungodly maligDity. 
He was silent, and looked so cross, that EUa 
took up her locket defiantly, and said : 

" You do not seem willing to aid me in 

trying to dispose of this." 

" You mistake me," replied Percy, gently ; 

^' I will do my best — what is its value ?" 

" I do not know," siaid Ella. 

" Perhaps a jeweller might tell you. Miss 
Swift," cried Percy, and then stopped — 
"would you permit me to lend you the 
money ? I should be so glad — I assure you 
it would not inconvenience njie." 

Percy knew that he was very poor, and 
thought she would consider that an objection 
to receiving his aid. She drew herself up. 

" If I sell my pearls to a stranger he will 
give me probably something under their 
value, and there will be no obligation, or it 
will rest on him. If I borrow the money of 
you, I might better remain in debt to Miss 
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Sharp, who has made her profit, no doubt, and 
ought to be more content to wait for her 
money than I am that she should have to do 
so. I do not see that you should suffer for 
my imprudence, which however much it may 
deserve punishment, does not merit any so 

severe as I should suffer in " being under 

an obligation to you, she was on the point 
of saying, but she was a young lady, so she 
changed it into " putting you to any incon- 
venience, however slight." 

Percy looked crest-fallen, and took up the 
locket. 

" There is hair in it. Shall I take it out?" 
asked he. 

"No, I think not, you might scratch the 
gold in lifting the glass ; the hair is of no 
consequence." 

" Probably the locket looks better so than 
if it were empty. It seems to be of a beau- 
tiful colour, such a rich bronze glow on it." 

"Yes, my hair is darker now, except per- 
haps just at the ends," and she drew one of 
her long curls over tod placed it close to the 
locket in Percy's hand. " My mother took out 
the hair of which she had never known the 
possessor, and placed a curl of mine in its 
place." 

The poor lieutenant took up the trinket 
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reverently, and wrapping it in the soft paper 
from which Ella had taken it, he put it into his 
pocket. " I will take it to Plymouth, to an 
honest jeweller," he said with a grim smile, 
" if such a thing exists, and ask him what he 
will give for it. It will not do to try to sell 
it in Mudborough." 

" I am really very much obliged," said Ella, 
gratefully, all irritation subsiding as she saw 
how anxious he was to oblige her, even at the 
cost of inconvenience to himself. 

" I have a little business to do there on my 
own account," he added, willing to lighten 
the obligation. " My watch is like its owner, 
the worse for wear," he continued, sadly. *^ I 
must place it in dock to be refitted." 

Then with a sudden panic that Ella might 
change her mind about the locket, he bowed 
profoundly and left the room. 
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CHAPTER X. 

In thouglits 80 bold can little minds engage, 
And in soft bosoms swell such mighty rage F 

POPB. 

There had been a coldness between the 
Miss Cappers from the evening of the ball. 
Miss Honour had had her country-dance with 
Captain Swift^ and Miss Mercy a cotillion. 
Up to this point Miss Mercy had been in a 
minority, and Honour had glared at her 
meeker and plumper sister triumphantly over 
an aquiline nose, which had an unpleasant 
flusli at the tip, extending up over the sharp 
covering skin of the bridge. Mercy had put 
up with the grief in silence and sadness ; but 
when the last dance was demanded by the 
ardent youth of Mudborough. and assented to 
by the weary musicians, and the lively strains 
of ** Sir RoiTor de Coverlev" awoke the echoes 
of tlie old ball-room^ Captain Swift, with a 
speed which suited his name, seized on the. 
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willing hand of Mercy, as she sat on the 
form looking as cosy and demure as a pussy- 
cat, and had hurried her off to the dance. 
This had given the preponderance of the 
captain's attentions to Miss Mercy, and Miss 
Honour had been, as Mercy said, as cross as 
Old Scratch from that moment. Captain Swift 
had danced with Miss Hawks, and Miss Ellen 
Hawks, once each, so that his giving two to 
Mercy was considered "particular." On the 
morning after Captain Swift's departure. Miss 
Honour came down to breakfast first, for 
Mercy was fond of her pillow, which whis- 
pered dreams to her never realised in down- 
stair life. When, therefore, she reached the 
little sitting-room, and saw Honour's grave 
face grimmer than usual, she expected the 
usual reproof for laziness, but instead of this, 
Honour gasped out, " Sister, he's gone !" 

There was but one "he" to these lone 
women, and Mercy understood at once, and 
asked, "Where?" 

"To London!" 

" Oh ! How clever you are to find out 
things," moaned Mercy. 

" There is worse to be heard yet," added 
Honour, taking a little spiteful pleasure in 
crushing her sister. " He went with Mrs. 
Hawser. You needn't turn so pale^ MexcTjV 
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You didn't fancy lie thought of you^ I sup- 
pose r 

" No, sister, no, only, I fancied, somehow, 
it would be in the family." 

Honour was placated. " I have thought 
so myself, sister Mercy." 

" How did you find out?" Mercy inquired. 

" Susan went to get her pint of beer at the 
Jolly Postboys. The boots is her young man. 
Says he, * Captain Swift is booked for an 
inside to London, and will you believe it, Mrs. 
Hawser she comed in afore the ink was dry, 
the book lying open, and read the entry, and 
says she, " Take a place for me to London to- 
night by the mail," and she paid down the 
money as nice as ninepence.' All the way to 
London alone with a gallant officer. I don't 
think such things should be permitted. 'Tis 
down right improper, sister, but those widows 
have no decency." 

What can he be gone for? was a ques- 
tion the sisters asked each other. She had 
gone to throw herself in his way ; but why 
had he torn himself from Mudborough, where 
he might have been said to be stuck ? When 
women want to reach a gentleman, the artless 
creatures make clutches at the females belong- 
ing to him. When Ella had first arrived at 
her uncle's house, the women of Mudborough 
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had reviled her. Now they thought it would 
be better to be prodigal in their expressions 
of affection for the lonely young lady, with- 
out admitting the cause to each other. 

" I think, Sister Mercy, that it would be but 
kind if we were to call on that poor girl. Miss 
Swift. She must feel quite deserted, poor 
child !" 

" Certainly, sister, we will go after dinner." 

This meant about half-past two or three in 
the afternoon. Mercy looked up at a hyacinth 
blooming in a long glass in the window, rich 
in perfume, beautiful in its wax-like pink bells, 
and with long roots of spotless white droop- 
ing to the bottom of the tube. 

" I was thinking I should like to give her 
my hyacinth," suggested Mercy. 

" Don't be a fool, sister ! It is not worth 
giving," said Honour, who had none to give. 

Mercy thought that it would be so pleasant 
to the girl to see the fresh buds open, and to 
give it fresh water every other day ; but she 
said no more, for Honour was a fearful woman 
to oppose. 

The two ladies put on their best bonnets 
to call on Ella. Ella would have preferred 
musing pensively of her love ; but as she did 
not think it right to tell lies, white or black, 
she closed the lid of her work-basket, aware 
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of the prying powers of feminine eyes, and 
arose to greet them as they entered the room. 

" You are all alone, Miss Swift, seemingly," 
said Miss Honour. " Captain Swift has left 
you. Mercy and I thought you might feel 
dull, so we said we would look in." 

" Thank you. that was very kind ; but I am 
never dull when I am alone, though of course," 
she added, remembering her duty as hostess, 
« it is more cheerful to have society." 

"Sudden business was it, my dear, that 
took your unde to town ?" 

"I think it was sudden," replied Ella. 
" Uncle received a letter, I believe." 

" Not unpleasant, I hope ?" suggested gentle 
Mercy. 

" I have no means of judging, ma'am." 

" I hope you will not be left alone for any 
long period." Ella smiled. " Perhaps you 
know when Captain Swift returns?" 

"No, I do not know. I do not think I 
shall be dull, thank you. Solitude is borne 
better by young people, I believe, than by 
those who have lived longer in the world." 

The postman rang the bell, and the maid 
brought in several letters for Captain Swift, 
and one for Ella. Her heart beat fast — sup- 
pose it should be from Jaspar Reed ! She did 
not know the appearance of his handwriting, 
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nor how different the clean-cut sharp letters, 
making lines along the paper as if it had been 
ruled, was from Jaspar Reed's words, which 
danced in a disorderly manner from the top 
of the paper sloping to the right hand, where 
no word was well set up on its bottom, but 
sloped at different angles. The letter pro- 
voked her curiosity. The eyes of the spinsters 
were directed to those addressed to Captain 
Swift — " On His Majesty's service." 

"How grand that sounds!" said Miss 
Mercy. " To think we should be on visiting 
terms with one of His Majesty's servants !" 

Miss Capper thought in her heart that she 
would prefer a nearer approach to that honour. 
When they had satisfied as much of their 
curiosity as they could manage without fin- 
gering Captain Swift's correspondence, they 
turned to look at Ella, who was nervously 
turning her letter round and round in her 
fingers. 

" Pray do not stand on ceremony with us," 
said Miss Mercy. 

" It is nothing of importance," said Ella, 
slipping the letter into her work-basket. 

" Ahem !" said Miss Honour. " Do you see 
much of Mrs. Hawser ?" 
" No, I do not know her." 
This was satisfactory. Seeing that they 
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could get nothing out of the uncommuni- 
cative young lady, they arose to go, but left 
a parting injunction. 

"You are very young, Miss Swift, to be 
left as mistress of a house. Quite a child, 
one may say," added Mercy. " Of course, 
my dear, you will receive none but ladies ?" 

" No, certainly not. I should not receive 
any gentlemen — ^not that any seem likely to 
call." 

" Ah !" said Mercy, with a sigh, " how often 
I have felt that." 

" Don't be a fool, sister," jerked in Honour. 

" Except Lieutenant Pierce," interpolated 
Ella, " and he is no one, you know." 

" Well," chimed in both sisters, " he is not 
muchy 
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CHAPTER XI. 

Behold her last broadside ! 
She sinks — down she goes ! 
Let us man all our boats, boys, 
We no longer are foes. 

No, Lieutenant Pierce was not much in 
the town of Mudborough. He was much 
that day fourteen years under a diflferent sky ; 
when he had seen the sun like a ball of fire 
appear over the purple distance and fore- 
ground of golden Egyptian sands ; when the 
distant Nile, bordered by palm and date 
groves, gleamed with glad waters in the new- 
born light, but which he saw not then, though 
memory arranged the scene for his mind in after 
weeks and years, when dull skies and drizzling 
rain were above him. He had been sent to inter- 
cept a French cutter from the frigate Emerald^ 
commanded by his patron, Captain Swift. 
Several shots were fired at her to bring her 
to, but she took no notice, and persevering in 

VOL. L K 
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her course, at length grounded to the west of 
Marabout Tower. The shore was a wide ex- 
panse of sand, bordered by a heavy surf. The 
cutter was soon knocked to pieces by the 
resistance which, motionless, she opposed to 
the advancing rollers ; and the crew, dreading 
incarceration for long years in a British 
prison, effected a landing before the vessel 
was destroyed. They had not long to congra- 
tulate themselves on their freedom. Before 
the crew of the Emerald had returned to the 
ship, they saw in the distant sands a cloud no 
bigger than a man's hand. It grew larger 
and denser as it came on increasing in dis- 
tinctness till it showed a tribe of Arabs on 
their fleet steeds scouring over the plain, and 
brandishing their lances, their numbers, seem- 
ingly, to be counted by hundreds. The little 
band of Frenchmen turned from the coming 
hosts sick at heart with the prescience of 
death, and looked with hope born of despair 
at the foes from whom they had striven to 
escape. 

The British sailors rested on their oars for 
an instant, gazing on the plight of the ship- 
wrecked men. Then they pulled as nearly as 
they could with safety to the line of breakers. 
A youth throws off his uniform, and pushing 
a water-cask before him, to which is attached 
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a strong rope, he plunges into the rollers ; they 
dash him onward to the shore, but he retains 
his grasp of the barrel; no time for parley. 
The Frenchmen understand his signs; their 
number is momentarily thinned by the lances 
of the Arabs, which pierce and strike down 
their helpless companions. 

Percy receives a spear which quivers in the 
back of his hand, he drags it out, and, seizing 
the arm of the captain of the crew, throws 
himself against the opposing waves; five 
men grasp the rope which girds the barrel, 
including the captain. They hurry from the 
fatal shore, pursued by the shouts of the 
victors and the cries of their dying compa- 
nions. Percy does not find it so easy to 
return, the breakers oppose their progress, a 
shower of darts flit over them as they rise 
on the surf. At length they get near the 
EmeraWs boat, and the sympathising tars 
drag them in and pull for the vessel. 

" You have done well, Mr. Pierce," said his 
captain. , " Britons conquer to save." 

The wound in the back of the hand had left 
an ugly triangular scar. Ella had often ob- 
served it with aversion. Truly, Lieutenant 
Percy Pierce, though admired at sea by his 
superiors, and adored by his men, was " not 
much" in Mudborough. It was all the dif- 
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ference between a stranded dismasted vessel, 
with seaweed floating from and mussels grow- 
ing to her sides, scorched by the sun, drenched 
by the rain, with blistered paint and starting 
beams, to the same ship refitted, remanned, 
remasted, with favouring winds to swell her 
sails, and power evident in every movement 
directed by her captain and carried out by 
her crew. 

I suppose there is no desire so intense as 
that which swells in the heart of a sailor for 
command. Percy said nothing of his desire 
for employment to his patron. He knew that 
if prayers to the Admiralty availed aught, he 
would have had his wish long since. He saw 
the sons of noblemen appointed to first-class 
frigates over his head, young fellows who 
were ten years his junior, but there was no 
remedy but patience ; but now he had ceased 
to crave for change. The pair of bright orbs 
which kept watch, not for the life of poor 
Jack, but for the benefit of her uncle's shirts 
and socks, had been such loadstars to the lieu- 
tenant that he forgot for the time his nautical 
observations, and was content to sun himself 
in Ella's eyes. 

Ella was left alone at length to read her 
letter. She tore it open — it might be a letter 
from Jaspar. Her heart sank, and tears came 
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into her eyes. It was a printed card, and 
she tossed it on the table without a second 
look. It was shameful for people to send 
printed cards, just to take in poor girls who 
longed for a love-letter. It was not from 
Jaspar. From whom then was it ? She did 
not know, and she did not care. 

At length her fit of petulant disappoint- 
ment having subdued, she took up the despised 
card. " Lady Alabaster requests the pleasure 
of Captain and Miss Swift's company to a 
breakfast and luncheon, on the fifteenth of 
June." This flushed Ella's cheeks and set her 
pulse dancing merrily. Imagination said how 
delightful it would be. She should see Jaspar 
Reed again, no doubt. He would certainly 
be there ; then. 

Let but a beam of sober reason play. 
Fair fancy's fairy frostwork fades away. 

She could not go. How could she in the 
absence of her uncle? Also, she had no 
dress. She believed that folks had wonderful 
dresses made for these occasions. She thought 
of her muslin skirt, of which the hem bore 
testimony of the dust beaten out of the crevices 
of the planks by multitudinous toes and chalk 
swept from the Prince's plume, and the 
Cornish motto, mingled with the grey accu- 
mulations of past generations. It might do 
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at night, but could not be worn in the broad 
light of day. Ella grew cross with the world, 
with herself, and especially with Susan, who 
came in to inquire whether she would like the 
leg of mutton cold or hashed. Susan's hashes 
had a weary and saddening look, and Ella 
said she did not care. 

" Cold, please." 

"Any pudding, miss?" 

" I don't care," again said Ella, fretfully. 

" A nice little bread pudding, boiled in a 
teacup, miss ?" 

" Just as you please, cook ; but I hate in- 
nocent puddings." 

" Dear, dear ! gooseberries are just on the 
turn, miss, and so sour." 

'' Let me have them by all means ; * sweets 
to the sweet,' but sours to the sour, and I feel 
very sour," she said, with a sad little laugh. 

" I am sure I should not feel sour if I was 
you, miss. Nothing to do but sit up like a 
lady, and look as pretty as ever you can look. 
Poor servants must look as they can, with 
faces scorched till they look like the beef- 
steaks they have to cook — not that I am going 
to do any of them to-day." 

^' I never thought of that, Susan," said the 
girl, sympathetically. 

" No, missuses never do think that poor 
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servants have their feelings, and don't like to 
spoil their faces, when it is all they have to go 
upon, you see, and most young ladies have 
fortunes as well. That's the reason why cooks 
are so scarce, and the time will come, miss, 
when them that wants steaks will have to 
cook them themselves, or else get men to do 
it. Their faces do not matter." 

Ella said nothing, but she thought she 
should not like Mr. Jaspar Reed's face to be 
exposed to such an ordeal. To some men's 
faces she agreed with Susan that it would not 
matter ; her uncle's, for instance, whose coun- 
tenance seemed to have been reduced to the 
colour of a mummy by exposure to a tropical 
sun; or Lieutenant Pierce's, who, though 
possessed of a skin many degrees lighter than, 
that of his captain, had the same hue, but 
with a milder tint. 

The pudding having been ordered, she sat 
down to write her note to Lady Alabaster, 
declining the invitation, as her uncle was 
absent, and as she could not tell when he 
would return, she might be without any one 
to take charge of her. She had been told 
that a formal note must be written to decline 
as well. The explanation was made separately. 
Then she was growing puzzled to know what 
might be the etiquette about paying the letter. 
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It would be a double one, and cost one shil- 
ling and sixpence. She consulted Susan on 
her perplexity, who told her that a man on 
horseback came every day to fetch the news- 
papers, and she would run down to the news 
office and leave the not^s for Lady Alabaster. 

Hope lingers pertinaciously in the breast of 
youth. She had declined, and had told her- 
self that she had dismissed the subject, but 
she thought of nothing else. If her uncle 
should return, and should agree to accom- 
pany her, what should she wear? Would 
that stupid man be able to sell her locket, she 
wondered. He had made a great fuss about 
it, and seemed very unwilling at first. 

What a contempt Jaspar Reed had for all 
the men at Mudborough ! " What an animal !" 
he had said, looking at the flat low collar 
of the lieutenant, which had been made in the 
more sensible fashion of the present day, that 
is to say, in a bygone fashion of that day. 

Ella did not quite like to hear her uncle's 
favourite called an "animal," and looked an 
inquiry as to where the animalism was ex- 
hibited in Lieutenant Pierce. Jaspar, who 
ate more, drank more, and gambolled through 
life, was far more an animal than Percy. 

" Surely, you must see the difference," said 
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Jaspar, " between my coat and his — ^my collar 
reaches my ears, and is a roll of velvet. Lieu- 
tenant Pierce's shows a portion of the neck. 
Then see the difference of the chest." 

There, indeed, the new fashion was marked, 
for Jaspar's coat gave him, from the won- 
derful quantity of padding in the breast and 
the long cambric ruffles at the bosom, the 
appearance of a pouter pigeon, whilst Percy 
was content with no padding at all. 

" My dear Miss Swift," added Jaspar, con- 
ceitedly, " the Cornish women are divine — 
let that be admitted twmine contradicente. But 
the men are really, really below contempt. 
Of course I except your uncle, who is a fine 
specimen of the sailor type, no doubt, but as 
for the test — ^phew !" And Jaspar decided 
with the judgment of two-and-twenty, with 
outstretched fingers and extended arm, as if 
sweeping away contemptuously men whose 
shoe-latchets he was unworthy to unloose. 
The two words of Latin impressed Ella. 

She had heard Percy express his mortifica- 
tion and regret that he had not had the ad- 
vantages of a classical education. He knew 
how to construct, and spell, and stop an 
English sentence perfectly, an accomplish- 
ment as rare then as now; but excepting a 
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fluent facility of French and Italian, of which 
his mother had laid the foundation, and his 
station in the Mediterranean had ripened 
into language, he knew no tongue but his 
own. 

Jaspar was a good classical scholar, having 
been brought up from the age of ten to 
eighteen at the public school celebrated for 
producing youths of that type. He was clever 
and quick, and had a wholesome dread of the 
application of apple twigs,, consequently he 
learnt so long as he was compelled, but no 
longer. Whilst he construed Greek tragedies, 
Percy had been an actor in real ones ; whilst 
he pondered on different renderings of dis- 
puted passages in Virgil or Ovid, Percy had 
been hazarding his life in action, breasting 
the tempests, or saving men from wrecks they 
made. Jaspar, as a boy, thought his break- 
fast uneatable if it did not consist of broiled 
salmon or haddock, ham, fresh eggs, and hot 
rolls. Percy had dry ship-biscuit and coffee, 
and was with it content. 

Probably Percy's French was more useful 
to the speaker than Jaspar s Greek and Latin ; 
but the sailor knew the value of those lan- 
guages. They mark a man's status j ust as much 
as old family plate can do, and he was grieved 
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that he could not attain unto that knowledge, 
" too excellent for him." Though Ella's sense 
of justice had at first revolted from Jaspar's 
way of deciding that Cornish men could not 
be gentlemen because they did not dress in 
the last style of London fashions, she was 
impressed by his repeated assertions. 
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CHAPTER XII. 

Tired of all these, for restful death I cry, 

As to behold desert a beggar bom. 

And needy nothing trimmed in folly, 

And purest faith unhappily forsworn. 

And gilded honour shamefully misplaced. 
* * ♦ ♦ * 

And right perfection wrongfuly disgraced. 
Tired of all these, from these I would be gone, 
Save that, to die, I leave myself alone. 

Shakespeare, 

The poor lieutenant sighed over the thought 
of his journey to Pljrmouth, and wished the 
Mudborough jeweller could have been ap- 
pealed to, to settle the question. This, however, 
could not be thought of, for though he meant 
to give Ella a certain sum, as much as he 
could spare, for the pleasure of keeping the 
locket himself, if the jeweller should oiFer 
more than he had to give, it must become the 
jeweller's property. He would walk-on the 
side of the Mudborough river and do battle 
to his perplexities, as he kicked along the 
pebbles as if he would thus remove the ob- 
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structions placed by poverty in his path. The 
poor lieutenant's way through the world had 
been over stony places, and for that reason 
he preferred, I imagine, the rough beach, 
which he had all to himself, to the artificial 
causeway, on which well-dressed folks de- 
lighted to show their fine clothes, on the 
opposite side. 

Fortune favoured him. A small vessel, 
which had deposited its load of com at Mud- 
borough, was now sailing down with the tide, 
and came sufiiciently near one of the many 
small piers thrown out on piles to permit 
Percy to swing himself on board. The Mary 
Anne, of Plymouth, was sure to take him to 
his destination,^ and perhaps he might get 
some fortunate ' cast homewards in a similar 
manner. The next morning found him walk- 
ing down Fore-street to the jeweller's shop. 
The man recognised him at once, and smiled, 
for Lieutenant Pierce was not only honest 
himself, but the cause of honesty in others, 
and many had been the small accounts of his 
junior officers which Mr. Pierce had com- 
pelled them to settle. 

" Beautiful pearls, sir ! Whole ones, I 



see." 



" What may their value be ?" 

'^ Do you mean their value to the pos- 
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sessor, or what will it suit me to give for 
them ?" 

"I mean, what would they fetch in the 
market?" 

" Well, I will give you six pounds for 
them." 

The lieutenant was relieved — ^he could alFord 
the luxury of keeping them at that price. 
He left his watch to be repaired, and walked 
down to the waterside to see if he had a 
chance of getting a cast back. The day was 
hot, and there was one luxury for which the 
poor lieutenant felt a strong temptation. This 
was an ice ; he would have been content to go 
without his dinner if he could have thought 
himself justified in indulging in this shilling 
extravagance ; as it was, he restricted himself 
to a penny roll and a glass of water, so eager 
was he to carry to Ella the sum which he 
thought he could give her for the locket with- 
out defrauding any one. 

When he came to the pier he found a small 
craft just going ofi^ from Pljmiouth to Mud- 
borough, and easily obtained a passage. It 
was only remaining up all night, and that 
was a small hardship compared to the enor- 
mity of the fare, even outside the mail. Day 
was breaking when the barque left the Channel 
and proceeded up the Mudborough river. 
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The scene was one of unusual beauty — ^tra- 
vellers said it had few equals. The river 
reflected hills covered with oak woods down 
to the water's edge, and where the waters met 
the ocean, rough waves dashed over, not dark 
rocks, but clustered foliage. Each side were 
mansions of the county families bosomed high 
in tufted trees, and reflected in the rippling 
water. 

The eyes of Percy were turned toward the 
distant town, but it was veiled in mist. The 
sun had not risen. The progress of the 
barque was slow, for the tide was not yet suf- 
ficiently high to permit of her saihng up the 
river without a chance of her grounding on 
the mud banks. Whilst the light increased 
with a freshening breeze from the east, the 
vapour that hung like a silver veil over the 
heights of Mudborough was wafted aside and 
revealed dimly the clustering houses and the 
tall graceful spire of St. Mary's reflected in 
the slumberous water which crept slowly to 
its place round the piers of the river. Some 
of the houses were brick, and they looked best 
with their duplicated colour in the grey water, 
but the house Percy cared most to observe 
showed white walls and a slated roof between 
the row of ancient trees on the Parade. 

Then the sun bliazed up from behind the 
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hills, and shed a glory over every object, how- 
ever mean. The two old sailors dragging in 
their fishing-boat, with blue jackets, glowed 
with red light, as did the dripping rope at 
which they were hauling, ' and the old boat 
with tarred sides and folded red sail which 
responded to their efforts. The stunted oaks 
which stretched their branches like umbrellas 
provided by nature, glittered from the com- 
bined effect of mist and sunshine. Percy 
looked to the sky and to the earth, and thought 
it glorious, and, standing on the little barque 
where he had stood all night, because there 
was no place for him on which to rest, Percy 
uttered a thanksgiving to the Author of all 
Good, and prayed for protection during the 
day, and to be delivered from temptation. 
He was a devout man in his way, and never 
forgot the injunction given by his mother, to 
fear God and honour the king, or rather his 
office. 

Percy, whose income was ninety pounds a- 
year, half-pay, and twenty pounds private 
fortune, was a very happy man. He had ten 
pounds to spend " as he liked," as little boys 
say, and he liked to give the money to Ella. 
It is to be wondered at, how very few people 
of ordinary, or extraordinary means, can say 
so much. If all debts were paid, and all 
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claims satisfied of those who have some good 
reason to expect aid from us, how many tens 
of pounds could we command ? 

The sun dried up the soft mist; it was 
becoming hot. Percy turned to where the 
brown stunted oaks were spreading shadows 
over the path immediately behind them. He 
had previously watched the white house 
gleaming from the trees on the Parade, fancy- 
ing the room where no doubt Ella was sunk 
in sleep, and dreaming innocent dreams, 
possibly of Lieutenant Percy Pierce, in con- 
junction with the locket, for he was too 
modest and too shrewd to believe that he 
should occupy either her sleeping or waking 
thoughts independently of extraneous aid. 
Now he looked, as I have said, to the oaks 
under whose shadows the mist still clung, 
and he saw what made his heart leap in his 
breast with a sudden throb of pain. He 
thought he saw Ella walking in a white dress, 
or one so light that it seemed white. Well ! 
Ella was in the habit of walking on the 
West Beach, as it was called, before breakfast ; 
but she had a companion who walked by her 
side, and who by the bending of his head 
towards hers, which was downcast, seemed to 
be in very animated conversation with her. 
It was Mr. Reed. Percy recognised him with 
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the conviction of fear and dislike. Oh, how 
he longed to join them ! He did not believe 
that Jaspar was saying aught but to amuse 
himself at the expense of Ella's respect- 
ability and happiness. He looked at the 
sluggish master of the sluggish vessel, and 
longed to work the ship himself, but his being 
there was only an act of grace, and he was 
obliged to be silent. His patience was put 
to the test when, an instant after, the ship 
grounded on a mud-bank, and there was no 
chance of getting her off for another hour 
and a half. The path on which Ella and her 
companion walked was serpentine. There 
were three points in which the pedestrians 
might be seen from the river as they rounded 
the trunks of the oak-trees. In the intervals 
they were lost by the bays which were made 
by the winding river. Percy had had but a 
glimpse of them as they passed round the 
point and disappeared. He might be mistaken. 
How he hoped that his eyes and his appre- 
hensions might have deceived him! Had 
the vessel continued its course, he might 
have been on a level with them, almost 
within hail. Now the figures would seem 
miniaturised by the time they reached the 
next cape, and the difficulty of recognising 
them would have become greater. How could 
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Ella be so very regardless of propriety as to 
walk with a gentleman at so early an hour ? 
Better cackle and laugh like the other girls, 
for whom he had felt a contempt so profound, 
when they were joined by the dragoon officers 
on the New Road every evening, than give a 
young man private meetings at an hour when 
other folks slept. 

Poor Percy! he had been so happy, so 
grateful to Heaven for his happiness half an 
hour ago ; now he felt stabbed to the heart, 
and as if all the life of happiness had been 
murdered within him. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 

Then see him move along the pier. 

Pale, meagre, and neglected — 
To whatsoever port he steer. 

Say, is not Jack neglected P 
Then, oh ! regard the hardy tar. 

Be mindful of his merit. 
And if again we plunge in war. 

He'll .show his daring spirit. 

DiBDIN. 

The inevitable course of nature in the 
rising tide floated the vessel to a jutting pier, 
which it came so near that Percy leaped 
on to the embankment, and began to walk 
swiftly towards Mudborough, with a faint 
hope that he might catch one more glimpse 
of Ella. It would be easier to speak to her 
at the moment, than to begin to read her a 
lecture on the subject afterwards. How he 
wished his captain was at home to command 
his own ship's crew ! He did not see Ella, 
however, but he overtook Mr. Reed, who 
stood with a party of idle young officers 
on the bridge opposite Price's Hotel. It 
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spanned an expanse of mud now, through 
which a miniature river wound its way to- 
wards the ocean to meet the rising tide. As 
he walked up the side of the pier he saw all 
that passed on the bridge before he reached 
it. There was a group of intoxicated young 
officers, who had reeled out of the door of 
the hotel, and were more noisy and inane 
even than when they had taken less of stimu- 
lants. A silly man cheerful is ten times more 
silly than when he is sad. " The loud laugh 
which speaks the vacant mind," speaks also 
the foolish absence of any. Comet Green, 
and some other of the younger officers of 
the regiment, had stayed up all night at the 
Devilled Biscuit Club, and now at six o'clock 
in the morning they staggered about in the 
fresh morning air, thanking the gods amiss, 
by making every other word a senseless oath. 
They had played billiards till their arms and 
legs were too unsteady to permit the con- 
tinuation of that amusement, and then played 
cards till the servants had come down-stairs 
to perform their morning duties, and the sun- 
shine had streamed through the closed cur- 
tains, and the candles expired in their sockets. 
They emerged into the open air, and feeling 
all the more giddy, leaned over the bridge and 
dropped halfpence and pence into the mud, 
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making bete which would disappear soonest. A 
hungry, slim-looking youth looked longingly 
at these as they disappeared, and seemed as 
if he were inclined to beg. His dress, though 
worn and tattered, showed him to be a sailor ; 
but by the absence of smartness and his 
hollow eyes it might be guessed that it was 
some time since he had been on regular rations 
as a cabin-boy. The young soldiers had 
dropped and betted on the pence they threw 
away, because they were conscious of inability 
to pick up any stray pebbles which might lie 
on the well-paved bridge, lest when they 
stooped they should be unable to right them- 
selves. Comet Green called the sailor lad, 
and said, " Here, sirrah, bring me some stones 
and make haste." Anxious to obtain a six- 
pence and a breakfast as the result of the 
boon, the youth came back with his old 
neckerchief filled with pebbles. 

In the mean time a poor half-starved dog 
had wandered by the group, and one young 
man, more reckless and cruel than the rest, 
said: 

" Let us throw the dog !" 

" Shame I shame I" cried Jaspar Reed, as 
he hurried up, but his cry came too late. 

The besotted idiot had caught the poor 
beast in his arms, and dropped him into the 
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deep soft pile of mud, into which he sunk till 
his lifted head and'^piteous eyes reproached 
his tormentor. 

A large ring, with a piece of rope attached, 
was putside the bridge on a level with the 
pavement inside. The sailor lad flung him- 
self over, and catching the rope, let himself 
down to its extent and then dropped into the 
running stream. The height was forty feet, 
and the jar, even though broken by the rope, 
was great. He rose directly and saw where 
the dog was fast sinking out of sight, and 
putting his arm down into the hole which 
was fast closing, he seized it by the head, 
dragged it out, and washed off the clinging 
mud from its coat. There was a drunken 
cheer from the bridge. 

" Well done !" cried Jaspar, who abhorred 
all cruelty which was unsportsmanlike. 

" Remarkably well done !" cried the offender, 
with the gravity born of port wine. 

" How the devil are you to get up again ?" 
asked Jaspar. 

The youth looked up and down and around, 
but saw no means. 

" Will you send down a hamper, sir ?" he 
asked. 

And Jaspar went to the inn and returned 
with Boots, and a hamper and rope. This 
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was lowered, and the young man addressing 
Mr. Reed, said : 

'* You will take care of him, sir?" 

" Yes, my man. All right, send him up." 

The shivering dog was placed in the hamper, 
the cover of which the lad closed, and it was 
then drawn up. 

" Take the poor devil to the fire and feed 
him, and I will pay you for your trouble," 
said Jaspar. "Now, my lad, what is to be 
done for you ?" 

" The rope, sir, if you will be so kind as to 
secure it to the ring, or to the balustrades, 
Siiid send it down again." 

Jaspar did so, and the young man, placing 
his feet against the stonework of the bridge, 
<;limbed to the parapet, and then over it on 
to terra firma. His teeth were chattering 
from cold. His ragged trousers were dripping, 
and hunger and discomfort were evident in 
every look and movement. Jaspar put his 
hand in his pocket meaning to give him a 
guinea, but he had lost all that he had at 
cards. 

" Never mind, come along here, I have 
credit in any event ; a glass of hot brandy- 
and-water, strong^'' he cried. 

'' Yes, by all means ; mulled sherry, hot, 
with spices," cried Cornet Green. 
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The sailor was turning very sick from faint- 
ness. He wanted food, but he had arrived at 
the state when the thought of it was distasteful 
to him. 

Jaspar himself held the steaming tumbler 
to his lips. The idea of grog is always the 
most exquisite of all enjoyment to a salt, ex- 
cepting the reality. 

He thanked the donor gratefully, swallowed 
the unaccustomed beverage, and sank on the 
ground insensible, with twitching limbs, over 
which cold shudderings passed now and then. 
Boots looked at him in dismay. 

" What's to be done, sir?" he asked of 
Jaspar. "He can't lie here in the way of 
customers, and he don't look as if he could 
pay for a bed ; maybe he'll be took very bad ; 
he don't look like a liver, any more than a 
payer." 

" What's this all about ?" asked Percy 
Pierce, who had seen something of what had 
passed without being able to distinguish much. 

The reeling crowd of young men, with 
flushed, imbecile faces, who had been standing 
round the sailor, gave way at the voice of 
authority in which Percy spoke. The dog 
came shivering from the fire before which the 
Boots had placed him, and licked the wan 
face of the senseless youth. 
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Lieutenant Pierce leaned over the young 
sailor with a troubled aspect. Then he undid 
the button of the wrist and pushed up the 
worn sleeve of the shirt. There was a mark 
in gunpowder which the officer seemed to 
recognise, for his orders were prompt. 

" Take the door of that stable off its hinges, 
and you," he said, addressing the Boots, " bear 
a hand, will you, to help me to carry him. 
It's not far to my house." 

" All right, sir I" 

And the lieutenant and the good-natured 
man carried the youth between them to the 
small cottage which Percy called his own. 
The dog followed his insensible preserver with 
an appealing look to Percy for permission. 
The lieutenant could not drive him away, 
though he had a strong persuasion that dogs 
were utterly out of place inside houses and 
on board ships. When he reached his home, 
he dismissed the Boots with a shilling, which 
that official was half inclined to reject. 

" Please, sir, I don't think I ought to take 
it," said he. " You see, we ought to help our 
fellow-creatures." 

" You are quite welcome to the money, my 
man," said Percy. 

" Then," said Boots, " I'll just put it on the 
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shelf here, and the poor boy will be glad of it 
when he gets about again." 

So it was settled, and the Boots went away- 
happier than he had been on the previous day 
when Jaspar Reed had thrown him half a 
guinea. 

Lieutenant Pierce longed to go at once to 
call on Ella. He saw the state of flushed 
faces and thickened speech at which all the 
ofl&cers had arrived, and though Jaspar was 
partially sobered, he was evidently excited 
by wine. 

" To think he should have dared to present 
himself to a young lady in such a state !" said 
the lieutenant, fuming to himself. 

Whilst he raved he was busy about his 
patient ; he heated bricks to apply to his feet, 
removed his dripping garments, and put him 
on a night-shirt of his own, and placing a wet 
rag on his head, he waited till the insensibility 
produced by the spirit he had drank should 
be dispelled. In the course of four hours he 
had the satisfaction of finding the natural 
warmth return to the body, and quiet sleep 
take the place of unconsciousness. The dog 
had slunk under the bed, and there Lieutenant 
Pierce left him, making a proviso in his own 
mind that the dog should be removed on the 
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following day. He had no sooner turned his 
back than the clever animal, who had smelt 
the heat of the bricks, sprang on the bed, and 
arranged himself comfortably over them and 
the young sailor's insteps. There he was found 
when the middle-aged female servant, who 
was the sole attendant on the lieutenant, came 
in with a cup of hot tea and a piece of bread- 
and-butter. For this last luxury the dog peti- 
tioned in a manner so persuasive that Mrs. 
Charity presented it to him, and placing the 
saucer over the top of the cup to keep the 
fluid warm, she sat down to wait for the 
awakening of the patient. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

Avoid all appearance of evil. 



Saint Paul. 



The poor lieutenant went forth to call on 
Ella with the ten pounds, for the expenditure 
of which he would have to pinch himself for 
months to come. How many days' pay did he 
sacrifice for her ? The subscriptions notified 
as a day's pay, by a sailor or soldier, always 
go to my heart. I know all the self-sacrifice 
they imply. All his pleasure was gone, but he 
did not hesitate about conferring it. He 
must speak to Ella, too, on an unpleasant 
subject. Her impropriety in walking alone 
at so early an hour, or indeed at any hour 
alone, with a young man of whom she knew 
little, and her friends still less. Percy felt 
his dark cheeks become a ruddier bronze when 
he thought that this man had dared to walk 
with so pure a maiden with his face flushed 
and his speech thickened by wine. He walked 
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faster when he thought of it, his steps goaded 
by rage and jealousy. 

" Is Miss Swift within ?" he asked, hastily. 

Susan curtsied an assent, and smilingly 
opened the door wide for his admission. 

'' She is in the dining-room, sir." 

Ella rushed forward to meet Percy ; for a 
moment her eagerness deceived him. He for- 
got that he was the messenger only of possible 
glad tidings, and not the gladness himself. 
The sudden pang of this conviction, coming 
on the instantaneous pleasure • of her welcom- 
ing, made him sit down near the door for an 
instant. " A negro has a soul, your honour !" 
A poor weather-beaten lieutenant had a heart 
which throbbed as sensitively as that of Ella 
herself; but the locket of the jewel in her 
case was new and glossy, and that in which 
the lieutenant's was enshrined was as battered 
as the outside of a deserted hulL 

"Are you ill?" Ella said, with a tone of 
anxiety which amounted almost to tenderness, 
and to herself she said, " I am afraid he can't 
sell the locket, and don't like to tell me. 
Never mind the locket," she added, " I am 
so grieved. I fear it has made you ill, or 
vexed you somehow; and that it was the 
journey all for nothing, very likely;" and 
finding the lieutenant still silent, "I shall 
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never forgive myself," she continued, " if I 
have occasioned you pain or iUness." For the 
moment she forgot Jaspar in her sympathy 
with the distress visible in Percy's coun- 
tenance. 

"I thank you, Miss Swift— Ella. It is 
nothing. I have sold your locket." 

He rose, and coming to the table he placed 
ten guineas before her. 

" Ten guineas !" she cried, forgetting all 
Percy's distress in delight at receiving so 
large a sum. "Ten guineas!" then, with a 
little gratitude, "how very weU you must 
have managed for me ! How good and kind 
you are I I am so very grateful !" 

" Are you, Ella?" he asked, sadly. 

"Yes, can you doubt it?" she inquired, 
discomposed by his gravity and silence. 

" Perhaps I may put it to the proof pre- 
sently," he said. 

She took up the money, looking at it 
lovingly. It meant so much to the girl. He 
smiled sadly. 

" I am glad you are pleased, Ella." 

"Yes, oh so pleased," said the girl, who 
was yearning for sympathy, and did not know 
why Percy should not bestow it as well or 
better than Susan. " It will pay my bill at 
Miss Sharp's, and then I have a note — such a 
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nice note — ^so charming, so very kind, from 
Miss Emily Alabaster. I was asked to her 
party, that is, to the breakfast given by Lady 
Alabaster, and I declined, because my uncle 
being absent, I had no one to accompany me. 
Now Emily has written in her mamma's name 
to say she will send the carriage for me the 
day before the party, and send me back 
the day after ; adding, that I cannot require 
any chaperone, as I shall be under the pro- 
tection of Lady Alabaster. I could not have 
gone without proper clothes," she added, 
" and those I shall now be able to obtain. 
There will be such a grand party ! OflScers 
are requested to go in uniform to make the 
assembly more gay in colour. Black is so 
sombre in masses, and worse in detached spots, 
amongst ladies in light dresses — so magpieish.'' 

Her face was beaming with the thought of 
past and the anticipation of future happiness. 

" She never thinks whether I may be there," 
he wondered. 

It was true. What child is grateful even 
for an instant to the donor of the toy for 
which he has been crying ? He thinks only 
of the toy, not of the hand which has been 
stretched out to supply his wish. He sets off 
in his career round the room to play with his 
new acquisition. Ella's ideas were tossed up 
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and down in folds of sarcenet, and bewildered 
in clouds of gauze ; she saw herself looking 
pretty under a straw hat and blue ribbons, 
whilst her hands and feet should be done 
tardy justice to in well-fitting shoes and gloves 
of clinging kid. 

Percy came forward with grave kindness, 
and taking her hand with old-fashioned polite- 
ness and precision, he led her to a seat. 

" What a queer Sir Charles Grandison he 
is !" was Ella's thought. 

" Ella," he began, " I went to Plymouth 
about your locket, and returned by a small 
vessel this morning. We came up the river 
about half-past five or six; I had not my 
watch. I was astonished to see a young lady 
out at such an early hour, in company y 

" You need not have been astonished at 
seeing me out at an early hour, Mr. Pierce, 
as I always choose that time as being most 
uninterrupted." 

She flushed crimson as she spoke. 

"Oh! it was you, then," replied Percy. 
" I had hoped I might have been mistaken. 
Pray did you and your companion choose the 
hour as being one when you were unlikely to 
be interrupted?" 

Ella was silent. This troublesome lieu- 
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tenant seemed determined to act as captain 
of the ship in her uncle's absence. 

Ella knew that she was in the wrong, and 
grew angry all the more for that reason. 

" I don't see what right you have to cate- 
chise me, nor what business it can be of yours 
if I choose to walk at midnight on the 
West Beach, instead of at six o'clock in the 
morning." 

'' The right of a cousin," replied the sailor, 
"for you are Captain Swift's niece, and I always 
consider myself as his son. He was a father 
to the fatherless, and a friend to the widow." 
Percy's voice had a scarcely perceptible 
tremor at this reference to his mother, the 
only woman whose love he had ever known ; 
but he steadied it immediately as he went on. 
"I am fifteen years your senior; my life has 
been spent in that intimate association with 
men of all grades of character, which is com- 
pulsory in a confined space. You, Ella, have 
lived amongst innocent girls like yourself, or 
with a mother as pure-minded, probably, as 
you are. You cannot know as much as I 
know of mankind. Believe me, my dear 
child, you are compromising your respecta- 
bility by walking alone with any man. I 
woiild not as£ you to do it for me." Ella 
thought there would be no temptation to 
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consent if he did so. " Any man who respected 
you would not permit you to make such a 
sacrifice for your own sake. He cannot love 
you, or he would be more thoughtful of you." 

" He does love me," said Ella, turning 
round on Percy angrily ; " at least I know he 
does." 

" Has he told you so ?" asked the poor lieu- 
tenant, with a pale face, and a sick feeling at 
his heart. 

'• He has implied it in a thousand expres- 
sions," replied the girl. 

" Has he asked you to marry him?" urged 
the young man, driven to desperation. 

'•No," said Ella, ''but he told me how 
happy he should be should circumstances 
permit him to make the ofier of his hand to 
one who already possessed his dearest af- 
fections." 

" His dearest affections !" exclaimed the 
sailor, in a tone of profound contempt. " The 
dearest affections which have been offered to 
every i)retty girl he has been associated with 
for the last four years." 

" I do not believe it," said Ella, with eyes 
flash in fr angry fires. 

Percy was aware he had damaged his cause 
by the intemperance of his assertions. "No, 
of cov.;':-? you do not," he added, sadly. 
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Ella was conscious, too, that she was not 
behaving gratefully. The ten guineas weighed 
heavily in her hand, and had beffun to glow 
from [he rapidity ;ith which her pulse had 
hurried the hot blood from her heart 

" You think me very imprudent, Mr. Pierce," 
she said, gently. " I did not know, I had not 
the remotest idea, that Mr. Reed knew that I 
walked on the West Beach every morning. I 
was never more astonished in my life than 
when, hearing a quick step behind me, I 
turned and saw Jaspar, that is, Mr. Jaspar 
Reed." 

" You had not walked with him before ?" 

" No, never." 

' ' You must have thought him a very early 
riser, Ella." 

" No," said the girl, simply. " I do not sup- 
pose he is generally ; I imagine he got up to- 
day very early, because he was anxious to 
walk with me." 

" Then you do not believe that he had been 
up all night drinking and gaming?" 

'' No, I am sure he had not; he had a bad 
cold, he said, and seemed to speak with 
difficulty, and he was flushed from a feverish 
ai/Xaciv • 

The lieutenant laughed bitterly. " I believe 
any untruth can be swallowed by a woman 
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when she is in love," he was going to say, but 
he could* not bear thus to word the matter ; 
" when she is predetermined to think well of 
a man," he concluded. 

" I am not predetermined," BUa said, with 
an assumption of the airs of strict justice. 
" I judge of people from different circum- 
stances which come to my knowledge." 

" Then as Mr. Reed walked with you this 
morning, you believe he got up for the pur- 
pose ?" 

" Certainly." 

" I wish with all my heart that he had been 
in bed, and had overslept himself, for with 
cruel kindness he bestowed on a poor starved 
young fellow a glass of very strong brandy- 
and- water, and has probably given him also 
inflammation of the brain. ' The tender 
mercies of the wicked are cruel !' as David 
very wisely says." 

"I think Mr. Reed meant most kindly/' 
replied Ella, indignantly ; '^ and how you can 
quote that mean, contemptible Jewish king, I 
cannot think. You and my uncle are always 
reading your Bible, reading the history of the 
most stifinecked, perverse, and backsliding 
race that ever had their chronicles written. 
I should like to know," said the young lady, 
growing furious, " where you can find in any 
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other history such a compound of meanness 
and immorality as in the character of the 
man said to be ' after God's own heart.' 
I don't believe it, I don't believe a word of it. 
I would not do the Supreme Being such dis- 
honour as to suppose that it could be true." 

Lieutenant Percy Pierce was struck dumb 
for a few moments. Then he gasped out, *' Not 
believe the Bible, Miss Swift ! not believe a 
word pf it ?" The notion that any reasonable 
person could presume to doubt the truth of 
any "jot or tittle " of the holy writings gave 
a shock to Percy; but that Ella, the girl 
whom he adored, who was scarcely more 
than a child, that she should recklessly 
' rush in where angels fear to tread,' filled him 
with amazement and horror. "I do entreat 
you not to say such things. I am sure you 
do not believe them. Oh ! Ella ! you cannot 
think how terrible, how revolting scepticism 
is in a woman, in a young innocent womdn 
like yourself." 

" It is not right to say that I am a sceptic 
if I do disbelieve in some things in the Old 
Testament," said Ella. 

'^ Though you are but a child," replied 
Percy, "you ought to know how to behave 
better than to promulgate your puerile meta- 
physics." 
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^"We shall not agree, Lieutenant Pierce," 
^^$d Ella, loftily, "so we had better not 
J>ursue the subject." 

He arose silently, and was about to leave 
her, when she thought how much he had 
contributed to her happiness, and that she 
must appear ungrateful to him, prompted her 
to make an advance to a reconciliation. 

" I 'was wrong, and I talked nonsense," she 
said; "you are always good and right. I 
promise you I will not walk alone any more 
on the West Beach, or the New Road, at six 
o'clock in the morning, or at any other hour." 

She looked up in his face to watch for some 
sign of relenting and forgiveness, whilst his 
countenance worked with strong emotion. He 
longed to clasp the beautiful penitent to his 
breast, and to claim her as his own for time 
and eternity ; but he had to remember that 
he was poor, and that she did not love him, 
and probably did love Jaspar Reed ; so he 
took her slender fingers within his own, and 
pressed them kindly. 

" Let us forget all unpleasant feelings," he 
said, trying to smile. " I accept your pro- 
mise with pleasure ; it has made me happier; 
for the respectability of my cousin must be as 
dear to me as my own reputation as a man of 
honour." 
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He went reluctantly, and she saw him go 
with a feeling of relief. He turned to catch a 
glimpse of her as he passed the window, and 
saw her with a smiling face, unconscious of 
his gaze, holding her frock in the fingers of 
both hands at the sides, with her toe pointed 
and her lips 'forming the air of " Come, haste 
to the Wedding," a favourite country-dance of 
the period. 
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CHAPTER XV. 

Hard was his lodging, homely was his food, 

Eor all his luxury was in doing good. 

Garth. 

Percy Pierce had enough to do when he 
returned to his home. The small retreat was 
very dear to him. He had obtained possession 
of it soon after his being paid off from his 
ship. It was the one his mother had occu- 
pied, and he had searched out the woman 
who had attended her in her last illness, 
and engaged Charity to be his servant. 
There were two attics, and in one of them the 
sailor youth had been laid. Percy found him 
awake, but only partially sensible. His mind 
wandered, and he complained of pain in his 
brow ; and this was not to be wondered at, con- 
sidering the quantity of spirit he had drank ; 
and Percy trusted a few hours would restore 
him to healthy without his having to incur the 
additional expense of a doctor. When Percy 
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had been on the point of leaving the sliip to 
which he had brought the rescued cabin-boy, 
he saw the child, for he was not more, sobbing 
bitterly, with his head resting against the side 
of the companion-ladder. His father had died 
of l}is wounds. 

" What's wrong?" asked Percy, briefly. 

" I don't — belong to any one — but you — 
sir," he jerked out, in broken English, " and 
you are going away." 

Here was a state of things ! How could 
the youth, who was but a dependant, burden 
his protector with an additional weight ? 

" Come along, my boy, you shall go with 
me. We'll see what can be done." 

Through Captain Swift's interest Percy 
was appointed to another ship, and the 
cabin-boy had the happiness of accompany- 
ing him. As he grew older he was consi- 
dered to be able to shift for himself; and 
when Percy was paid off at the conclusion of 
the war, a place had been found in another 
vessel for Jack. Jacques, or Jack, had 
never heard that he had any other name, 
forgot that he was a Frenchman, and called 
himself Mr. Pierce's boy. Percy had not 
heard of him for some months, when he 
recognised him in the miserable figure lying 
in the bar of Price's Hotel, and had him 
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brought to his own home. He was sorry 
to have the burden, for he could not well 
aflPbrd it. Captain Spurall had said, on 
one occasion, that he was too poor to know 
poor folks; and Lieutenant Pierce, when 
he smiled at the cynicism of the speech, 
thought the resolution to know only those in 
a better position than ourselves must have 
its conveniences to a selfish man. But where 
should he have been when, squeezing his 
mother's hand very tight in his nervous desire 
for a favourable answer to her petition, he, at 
eleven years old, had stood in the presence of 
Captain Swift, and entreated for his aid and 
patronage ? So Percy Pierce did unto another 
as his patron had done unto him, and bore 
the infliction meekly. Jack did not get better. 
He was worse in the evening, and Percy sent 
for Mr. Chalk. 

" Better send him to the workhouse. They 
are bound to take him in, and the doctor will 
attend him at the expense of the parish." 

^' Do youi* best for him, and I will repay 
you, Mr. Chalk," Percy had said, as he ex- 
plained, as far as he knew them, the circum- 
stances of the attack. 

" He must have had a severe attack of ill- 
ness before he reached Mudborough, or been 
subjected to great privation." 
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" Poor fellow !" said Percy, ajmapathetically. 
" It is not wonderful that a large quantity of 
brandy acting on a depleted system should 
produce continued disturbance of the brain." 

" Room quite dark if you please," reiterated 
the doctor. " Only soothing treatment. Hope 
he will get about again. Unwise in the 
young men to give him such a dose ; but they 
judged his habits by their own — foolish fel- 
lows ! drank too much ! No man's enemy 
but their own, people would say, as if that 
could be !" 
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CHAPTER XVI. 

Ah ! world unknown ! Iiow charming is thy view 1 
The pleasures many, and each pleasure new. 
Ah ! world experience ! what of thee is told. 
How few thy pleasures, and those few how old ! 

Ella had learned experience in her dealings 
with Miss Sharp. She felt as if she possessed 
the wealth of the universe in the ten guineas 
given to her by the poor lieutenant. She 
walked to Miss Sharp's in the afternoon, and 
paid the owed twelve and sixpence, but she 
gave no fresh orders. On the mantua-maker's 
table ^vas lying a newly-arrived number of 
" La Belle Assemblee," with pictures of lovely 
women in fashionable dresses. How very 
beautiful were the faces ! How ridiculously 
impossible the hands and feet ! Ella looked 
at the ladies and remarked upon their love- 
liness, whilst Miss Sharp was trying to make 
her pen mark the paper, w^hich was a diffi- 
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cult matter, seeing that the point was split. 
Ella saw the fashion of one of the dresses, 
and carried it in her memory. 

Susan had seen her vexation over the bill. 

"Law, miss! if you have another dress to 
be made, my niece, Betsy Parks, would come 
into the house and make it for a shilling 
a -day, and you can buy what is wanted 
yourself." 

This was sensible advice, and Ella invested 
in a number of " La Belle Assemblee." and 
had her wardrobe put into order for a visit to 
Wheal Silver, having written an acceptance 
of the friendly invitation as soon as Percy 
had left her, and she had finished dancing 
her steps before the glass. She did not cal- 
culate on the additional expense to the house- 
hold, for it did not come before her — her 
uncle having to pay that. Susan, who had 
recommended the employment of her niece, 
Betsy Parks, was not likely to complain, so 
Ella's small outfit was managed economically. 
When the dresses were finished — and it may 
astonish ladies of the present day to hear that 
two exceedingly pretty and becoming ones 
were manufactured for the sum of seven 
pounds — Susan suggested a fresh difficulty. 

" Miss Ella, you ought to have a lady's- 
maid. 'Tis all very well, my dear, for me to 
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leave off scrubbing and wash my hands, and 
run up to fasten the back of your frock ; but 
I have lived housemaid in a great family 
before I came to Captain Swift, and I know 
how poor ladies that have no servants of their 
own are neglected in great houses. ' Let 
them ring ! they don't belong to nobody !' the 
impudent hussies used to say, as they sat 
over their tea in the afternoon. I used to go 
myself and do my best, for very shame sake ; 
but I did not know how to dress hair, so 'twas 
not much good I could do." 

" Oh, Susan ! what's to be done?" 

"Yes, miss, what indeed! Why, do you 
know, I've known ladies ring for their boots 
or shoes taken down to be cleaned for a 
quarter of an hour at a time, and never got 
them. Poor things ! they were forced to keep 
their room, or come down in slippers, for they 
could not even put on the dirty ones, they 
having been taken away." 

'' Oh, dear ! I had better not go at all !" 
cried Ella, in despair ; " for I suppose we 
could not shut up the house and turn out 
William, or leave William in charge of it." 

"No, miss, that could not be done; but 
Betsy Parks would be glad to go without 
being paid, for she was a lady's-maid before 
she sat uj) for herself, and it would ijay IvciTt 
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to see all the new dresses of the county 
ladies." 

Here was a relief to Ella's feelings. 
" But will Lady Alabaster like my taking 
another person ?" 

*' Depend on it, miss, she expects you will 
bring a maid ; no lady ever travels without 
one." 

Ella did not assent to this, but she did not 
contradict it, and the arrangement was made, 
Susan observing that Parks — (" Call her 
Parks," suggested Susan, " not Betsy, my dear, 
'tis more genteel") — had a lady-like figure, 
and very little colour, so she did not look com- 
mon-like, nor resemble a dairy-maid. 

On the day previous to the party, the car- 
riage called for Ella in the afternoon, to 
transport her to Wheal Silver, to which place 
Parks accompanied her. 

She had not seen Lieutenant Pierce for 
several days, and having kept her promise of 
not walking with Jaspar, she had omitted her 
morning exercise on the West Beach, and con- 
fined her movements to the back of the house, 
where there was a small garden, consisting of 
some rows of beans, peas, and cabbages, two 
apple-trees, and a mulberry-tree, which was 
old and bent almost to the ground. When 
Ella had passed up the path by the rows of 
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peas, and down again by the French beans, 
which she did not admire, though they are 
the most graceful of all the products of the 
kitchen-garden, with their clusters of scarlet 
blossoms and pendent pods, she felt like a 
caged animal, and grew giddy from constantly 
turning at the end of the gravel boundary. 

She wondered why Percy had not called. 
It was very inattentive ! She knew not how 
continuously that unhappy man had wrestled 
with his desire to do so, but felt he had no 
claim to intrude on her solitude — ^that there 
would be impropriety in so doing. Lieu- 
tenant Pierce evidently imagined that he had 
a right to be considered a gentleman — to be 
thought to be something in any event belong- 
ing to the male creation. Ella considered 
him as nought. It was his. duty to report 
himself, but old Nurse Manx, who went out 
to do odd jobs, would have been equally wel- 
come. 

Percy was at first astonished at his patron's 
silence; then disposed to be wrathful; then 
filled with anxiety. It was very strange that 
he had never given them a single line since 
his departure, to say how he fared, or to in- 
quire after his niece or Percy. Percy was 
much attached to his patron, all the more, per- 
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chance, because he was desperately in love 
with his patron's niece. 

Ella was not otherwise than dutiful to a 
man whom she had known but thirteen 
months, whose manners seemed harsh to her, 
and with whose thoughts she could feel no 
sympathy. Thus it happened that Ella thought 
not at all of her uncle, but a great deal of 
Jaspar Reed, and was sick at heart because 
she neither saw nor heard anything of him. 
If Susan expressed a wonder at her uncle's 
silence, Ella responded that surely he was 
old enough to take care of himself. She did 
not speculate on what would be the result of 
his death to herself, nor who would give her 
a home for twenty pounds a-year. 

Poor Captain Swift ! he was the victim of 
travelling as an unprotected male. He had 
thought no harm when he had stepped into 
the carriage, nor regarded as deadly the 
bundle of cloaks and furs in the opposite 
corner to himself. He had pulled up the glass 
and arranged himself for a comfortable nap, 
when the cloaks heaved with a soft sigh, and 
a pair of delicate feet protruded from the 
folds of silk and steadied their soles and con- 
sequently the possessor of them, against the 
seat which supported the portly form of the 
gallant captain. 
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As there was supposed to be a moon, no 
lamps shed any elucidation on the scene. A 
pair of feet ; but what of that ? So long as 
they kept within due bounds they were no- 
thing to him. A gleam of moonshine showed 
that they were slender feet in well-polished 
shoes and ribbed hose of white silk, a high 
instep, a well-turned ankle. Then came a 
confusion of furs and silks, and Captain Swift's 
dreamy thoughts wandered away in the folds, 
whilst his hatless head, enveloped in a red 
bandana, sought the corner of the coach, and 
sunk in slumber. 
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CHAPTER XVII. 

When in the gloom I listened whilst yon snng, 
And when entranced to yonr soft hand I clnng. 
What happy hopes, what torments I endured, 
But when they brought the candles I was cured. 

Captain Swift was haunted by the re- 
membrance of the feet, even in sleep. He 
thought he was the Irish lover who had cut 
off those of his mistress for dancing with his 
rival, and was pursued by the ghost of two 
little feet in their dancing-shoes, which ever 
danced from behind him to the front, finished 
by guiding him to the grave of their owner, 
where they vanished in a rigadoon step. An 
uneasy jolt of the mail-coach bumped his head 
into wakefulness, whilst his knee was stricken 
by a foot of which the movement was cer- 
tainly not ghostly. There was another sigh, 
and the foot regained its proper position; 
but Captain Swift could not sleep again, so 
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troubled was he to apportion those feet to the 
diflferent ladies of his acquaintance in Mud- 
borough. 

He thought of his little plump favourite, 
the youngest Miss Capper, and then he sighed, 
for the ankle-bone opposite was too sharply- 
developed for hers. Some remembrance of a 
scene in Norfolk crossed his memory, where 
a wit and an author heard the wranglings 
of three beautiful titled ladies, as to which 
possessed the most perfect ankles; and the 
three pair were exhibited, shoeless and hose- 
less, with the rest of the fair creatures con- 
cealed by a curtain from the prying gaze 
of the admiring author. (The gentleman's 
country seat was thence called Mount Ida.) 
Captain Swift thought of the perplexity he 
must have felt in apportioning the ankles to 
the beautiful possessors, and the rage which 
must have fallen on his unhappy head when 
his judgment was delivered. He was better 
off than Horace Walpole, he thought, for he 
had but one pair to trouble him ; but these 
succeeded in their mission. He could not 
sleep, and the owner of the ankles seemed 
locked in deep repose. The hood of a deep 
blue (navy blue) cloak concealed the face, 
which ought to be beautiful to match the 
feet. Grey masses of vapour rolled themselves 
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along the Bodmin moors in the first light of 
morning. 

It was nearly midsummer, and the sun rises 
early at that period. Captain Swift stole the 
red handkerchief softly from his head and 
donned his hat, ^Hhat he might look like a 
Christian," he said to himself. N.B. His 
head was bald at the top. The lady under 
the hood did not lose a tittle of what passed ; 
she augured well for the stealthy replacement 
of the bandana into the pocket. She forgot 
that she had not revealed her face, and that 
had lost its freshness, ankles lasting longer 
than skin beauty. Presently she pretended 
to awake with a start. 

" Oh, my gracious !" she cried, " Captain 
Swift ! I had no idea who was my fellow-tra- 
veller," and the ankles and feet having per- 
formed their task, like the properties of a 
showman, were placed in the background. 

" And I had no idea, ma'am, that I had the 
pleasure of sitting opposite to Mrs. Hawser. 
Confound her!" he said, under his breath, 
" to have to listen to a woman's chatter when 
one's heart is filled with anxiety, is most irk- 
some." A faint hope fluttered in his breast. 
^' Going all the way to London, ma'am?" 
Very likely she'll get out at Bodmin or 
Launceston, he assured himself. 
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" Yes, it is a long way, Captain Swift. .Long 
as human life when that is as companionless 
and desolate as mine is." 

'^ I dare say, ma'am," growled the captain, 
-with another glance at her long red nose. 

" Ah, sir 1" said the widow, returning to 
the charge. " I was the happiest of women 
once, when my dear Captain Hawser was 
alive. There wasn't a captain on the station 
who had his shirts and stockings in such 
condition ; but he is gone, and I shall never 
be happy again. If indeed I had been blessed 
with a child — some sweet child, like your 
niece. Captain Swift, to be a mother to." 

" Just the rubbish that Dido talked two 
thousand years ago about parvus lulus," mut- 
tered the captain; "those widows have been 
all alike from the beginning." 

" I didn't catch your words exactly, cap- 
tain," rejoined the lady, " but I don't think 
Dido could have talked, for though I am not 
much of a scholar, I have always heard she 
was dumb." 

" Very likely," said the captain, wearily, 
and he wished his companion was in a similar 
predicament. 

" But as I was saying. Captain Swift, that 
sweet girl of yours is just of an age to require 
a female relative's superintendence. You 
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should think a little of your duty to her, 
and then for yourself, sir. A fond and intel- 
ligent companion to accompany you down the 
vale of life, must be a comfort." 

" Confound it, ma'am ! don't you think that 
the captain knows best when 'tis necessary to 
put into port and refit, and what passengers 
he chooses to take on board ? As for the vale 
of years, a ship's timbers may be aU sound, 
though the paint is washed off the figure-head." 

" Of course, of course,",assented the widow, 
seeing that "the vale of years" had been a 
mistake. " I was only speaking in a general 
way ; you, sir, are far enough off from that 
dark valley, not to have occasion to provide 
against its loneliness; but still for the sake 
of that charming young lady !" 

" Charming, d'ye call her? I never knew 
a woman yet who was not more trouble than 
she was worth. She first brought sin into the 
world, and sorrow, and her descendants all 
follow in the same track. 

But once beguiled and ever more beguiling." 

Here, to the widow's relief, the mail clattered 
over the stones of Bodmin, where it stopped 
to admit of the passengers breakfasting. Here 
the captain was compelled to offer the usual 
civilities of a gentleman, the sole companion 
of the lady, and he assisted her out, gave her 
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the finest chop, and the underpiece of the 
buttered roll, and the strongest cup of tea, for 
all which he paid, and wished her at the 
bottom of the Red Sea whilst he did so. It 
was the custom for every gentleman to frank 
the lady at the hotel where they stopped, 
even when they were strangers to each other. 
When all was done, the bill paid, and the 
waiter and boots. Captain Swift handed the 
widow into the coach and slammed the door. 

"Oh! captain, are you not coming in?" 
she shrieked; but he did not seem to hear, 
and she saw him swinging his portly form up 
to the seat next the coachman. The day was 
cold, especially at the height to which the 
captain had ascended. He had not anticipated 
riding outside, and had consequently not pre- 
pared himself with wraps ; but anything was 
better than being shut up with that long- 
nosed widow. 

"You are never safe with a widow, sir!" 
he exclaimed to his friend, when he accounted 
for the state of collapse in which he reached 
South-street, Hyde Park. " I travelled day 
and night outside to avoid being alone with 
her again. When I return I feel convinced 
she will find me out. I must write for a friend 
to come up and take charge of me !" 

He was shivering and wretched, but hia 
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friend comforted his inner man, and then 
told him of his troubles. He had got into a 
squabble with a man who had kicked his dog, 
and refused to apologise when he found that 
the owner resented it. Hard words had 
passed, a hostile meeting seemed inevitable, 
and he had sent to his old messmate Swift to 
be his friend on the occasion. 

Captain Swift felt very ill, he could scarcely- 
steady his voice and limbs from shaking, 
but he went about his occupation at once, 
and with such hearty goodwill, that he 
was himself insulted by the dog kicker, had 
resented it, challenged, and fought. He 
wounded his man, with the aid of an ac- 
quaintance picked up at the United Service 
Club, before he told his old messmate of his 
proceedings, and that he had obtained the 
apology for the kick to the dog, and that the 
matter had ended with a bullet through the 
arm. Then he said that his head ached ex- 
ceedingly, and that he must go to bed. The 
following morning he was unable to leave 
it. On the next he was delirious. His friend, 
always atta ched to him, and more than usually 
so now from gratitude for being relieved 
from an unpleasant business, nursed him as- 
siduously. Sometimes Captain Swift recog- 
nised him, sometimes he entreated him, with 
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hoarse cries, to remove that woman's feet 
which pressed against his breast and stopped 
his breathing. As no correspondence had 
passed between the friends for many months, 
Captain Swift had never mentioned his niece, 
who was his only relative ; consequently. Cap- 
tain Gould had not been able to inform that 
young lady of her uncle's danger. 

Captain Swift had handed out the widow 
when they reached London, and deposited her 
in a hackney-coach, on which he had seen her 
luggage placed, and then giving the coach- 
man her address, he had bowed his adieu. 

" Won't you come and call. Captain Swift? 
I shall be so very lonely." 

He disappeared in the crowd without seem- 
ing to hear, and the widow wept bitter tears 
at the unsuccessful result of her manoeuvre. 
She went to pay a visit to a married sister, 
and submit to the martyrdom of disagreeable 
and unloved children, not choosing that her 
enemies at Mudborough should triumph over 
her immediate return. 
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CHAPTER XVII. 

He that sows tliistles will reap prickles. 

Sir Saint- John Reed wrote thus to his son, 
Mr. Jaspar Reed, Price's Hotel, Mudborough : 

''Dear Jaspar, 

" Those people, Anstey and Sax, have 
been making themselves very disagreeable 
about that account. There were so many bills 
delivered that I sent for the items, and I wish 
to be assured of the correctness of the charges. 
I enclose the sheet to you. Is it possible that 
you have had nine morning coats and six 
dress-coats within fourteen months? Eight 
pairs of leather breeches, four pairs of cords — 
such extravagance makes me heart-sick. 

" One thing more : a friend of a friend of 
mine, lately come from Mudborough, says that 
you seem to have fallen in love with two 
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young ladies simultaneously. One is as poor 
as a church mouse, and the other will have a 
suitable fortune. 

" If it is a matter of indifference to you, 
pray take the rich one. The little I have 
said will prove how indispensable is wealth 
to your future life. The income you will 
receive from me in future will be pitiably 
small. So you had better take care what 
you are about. Whether you marry or not, I 
shall not be able to allow you more than 
two hundred a-year. 

" Yours affectionately, 

" Saint- John Reed." 

Jaspar Reed received this letter on the 
morning after he had been making desperate 
love to Ella on the West Beach. Had the mere 
expressions of the letter been more tinged with 
anger, had the father forbidden him on pain 
of disinheriting him to marry the poorer girl, 
he might have rebelled and married her forth- 
with, but there was a dreadfully cold, clear- 
sighted way of treating the matter, more im- 
pressive than a hundred homilies, and Jaspar 
was influenced by it. His father had not pro- 
mised more than two hundred pounds even if 
he married the fortune. It put him in an evil 
temper, however, for he did like Ella as well as 
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a man can like any one when he has a master 
passion for another, and that other a person 
ever present and never out of his thoughts 
for an instant, namely, himself. He had been 
indulged till habits of indulgence became ne- 
cessities, and when he had just grown out of the 
age of being petted by his father and adored 
by his mother, he did his best to supply the 
deficiency by petting and adoring himself. 
Notwithstanding this disposition he had a 
good temper, a smiling countenance, and good 
digestion to provide for the continuance of 
these advantages, and he was universally con- 
sidered a charming young fellow, and no one's 
enemy but his own. 

In a fit of benevolence one day, acting on 
this assumption, and with much self-pity for 
possible sufferings from inexperience, he con- 
sented to take as his valet a young man who 
was the son of his nurse, who stiU resided in 
the family. The youth was his senior by a 
few months, a young widow having consented 
to deprive her child of the sustenance which 
nature had provided for him, and to take up 
her residence at the Hall to suckle the infant 
heir. The deprived boy was placed at school, 
and being, when grown up, a sharp, good- 
looking lad, was promoted into the family of 
the parish priest, where, under good influences, 
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he behaved well and bestowed his heart on the 
youngest nurse-girl. He left his love on his 
mother's petition to her young master to take 
her boy, who ought "to better himself." 

He was a good young fellow when he left 
the rectory, with a Bible and a psalm-book, 
and a volume of sermons, with an inscription 
specifying it to be a reward for good conduct, 
as a remembrance from the clergyman^ 
which "remembrance" had been taken from 
a lumber-room where reposed some hundreds 
of unsold copies of the same work, the 
hapless minister having been tempted by the 
whisperings of his o^ family and the en- 
treaties of his congregation to publish on his 
own account. 

When he resided with his master, young 
Reed, at Cambridge, he was at first shocked 
by the levity with which subjects he had been 
taught to consider sacred were treated by 
young men, "no men's enemies but their 
own." Chapel was compulsory in the morn- 
ing, five days out of seven. To get up and 
be ready at half-past six to say their prayers, 
Jaspar and his companions voted to be im- 
possible, so they sat up drinking and playing 
cards till it was time to throw their surplices 
over their evening clothes, and stagger into 
chapel. Jaspar would probably have said 
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that if he hazarded his salvation by profaning 
sacred words with hiccupping lips on these 
occasions, he perilled only his own soul, and 
was but his own enemy. He did not think 
that the example of himself and his set had a 
deleterious eflfect on those below them. Whilst 
the youth imbibed champagne in the dining- 
room, James Mole drank Cambridge ale in 
the kitchen, and the ale had the advantage 
in strength. 

The servants gambled as frequently as 
their masters, and James Mole was unlucky, 
that is, he was not so knowing as the old 
hands. He wanted money to pay his losses, 
like a man of honour, or he would have been 
forbidden to play at all, and having drained 
his mother of every penny she had hoarded 
for her age, and induced her to beg for an 
advance of her wages, he was still deficient 
in the required sum. 

Jaspar Reed had the habit of carrying his 
money loose in his waistcoat-pocket. The 
clothes were taken down to be brushed by 
Jim. The shower of gold and silver fell on 
the floor with a tempting glitter. Jim picked 
it up, and replaced all but one guinea. It 
was just what he wanted ; it could not matter 
to young master, who always drew as much 
as he pleased from his father. He liked 
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young master, and should have been sorry to 
inconvenience him. He could easily have 
excused himself if Mr. Reed missed the guinea, 
by saying that the contents of the pocket had 
rolled on the floor, and that possibly he might 
not have picked up all the coin; but he 
thought he could be sure of his master's care- 
lessness. Poor Mr. Jaspar! he was so free with 
his money (i.e. with his father's) ; he was no 
one's enemy but his own, so James pocketed 
the guinea, and as many others as his pru- 
dence permitted him to filch. 

James had learnt to gamble, to break the 
Sabbath, and to steal. Lying came easily, it 
was so much more convenient than truth. 
He lied first to screen his master from duns, 
affirming with oaths that Mr. Reed was not 
within, when he was finishing his second 
bottle of claret with a friend. 

When Jaspar's guineas became scarce under 
the diminution of the long-suffering of pa- 
rental money bags, that young gentleman was 
compelled to keep a sharper look out on money, 
and James's powers of pilfering became limited. 
Whilst he was at Mudborough he became 
acquainted with a pretty servant-girl, the 
niece of Captain Swift's housekeeper, Susan, 
the Betsy Parks before-mentioned. Bessie had 
fifty pounds in a savings-bank, which made her 
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quite a fortune amongst her compeers. Jim 
Mole heard of it, and became her suitor. He 
grew, seemingly, very steady when he paid 
his addresses to Bessie. In due time he told 
her of a charming little house he could have 
at a small rent at Helstone, if he had but a few 
pounds wherewith to furnish it — there was a 
place which might be turned into a bar. His 
master's father, Saint- John Reed, would take 
care that he got a license for keeping a public- 
house, and would say a word for him to 
Messrs. Barclay and Perkins to supply him 
with ale and porter. Bessie should live like 
any lady, and have no occasion to work her 
pretty fingers to the bone any longer. 

Bessie was in love — James Mole had such a 
winning way with him. He tossed his head, 
when a lock of hair fell over his eyes, with an 
air so graceful. He sauntered along with such 
a noble swing in his gait. Bessie won- 
dered how he could have contrived to be 
so superior to Stephen, the son of a small 
farmer, who had courted her before Jim's 
arrival. 

When Stephen was told that the new young 
valet was cutting him out, he said he would 
never believe Bessie Parks could fancy such 
a worthless fellow ; and the lambing season 
coming on about that period, he thought 
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more of the new arrivals and their claims 
than of the redoubtable valet. Such beau- 
tiful linen, too, was worn by James Mole. 
He had on a clean shirt every day, of the 
finest holland, with cambric ruffles at the 
bosom. When he had taken his master's 
orders for four dozen, he had stipulated that 
a dozen should be supplied to himself of the 
same quality, and charged for in the four 
dozen to his master That was for his " good- 
will," he said — a goodwill that was to be 
shown in the destruction or loss of the goods 
as soon as possible, that a fresh supply might 
be ordered. He had a keen sense of economy 
in his own afikirs, and used Mr. Reed's shirts on 
all occasions to save his own, also pocket-hand- 
kerchiefs. Marking- ink was little known in 
those days, and initials were delicately repre- 
sented in fine red cotton. 

This was convenient for James, who could 
not be convicted of using his master's pro- 
perty, when one of the representative letters 
was similar, and the other so easily altered 
from R. to M. After James had obtained 
possession of Bessie's fifty pounds, he found 
it convenient to lend twenty of that sum to 
his master. It was the habit, as it is at present, 
with gentlemen to have a current account 
with their valets or butlers. Jaspar alwo.^^ 
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hated the sight of James's bills, written in 
pale ink, and what Tony Lumpkin calls a d— d 
cramped piece of penmanship. It was next 
to impossible to interpret his hieroglyphics, 
Jaspar found, and James never intended that 
they should be understood. So Jaspar, with 
an ill-tempered oath, drew the cheque from his 
father to pay money, of which half was due 
only to James's powers of invention. Lately, 
however, Jaspar had shown a very undesir- 
able amount of sagacity in testing the ac- 
curacy of the items charged. It struck him 
that when he had been at Newchester in Com- 
moners, and had fagged for the prefect who 
was his master, he had found a bottle of 
blacking last for two months, whereas James 
charged him for one every week. When Jas- 
par had remonstrated, James had replied with 
some show of reason that he could not lock 
up his blacking, having no cupboard, and he 
believed that Boots cleaned every pair of 
boots in the hotel from Jaspar's bottle. If 
Mr. Reed would have all his boots of Spanish 
leather, they would only require to be gently 
sponged with milk. Should he order a few 
pairs from O'Shaghassy's in Bond-street? 
Jaspar assented from motives of economy. 
The boots were sent for, those of ordinary 
leather confiscated by James Mole, and Jaspar 
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in future had to pay the shilling a week 
for milk instead of blacking. Jaspar wanted 
money. His father had told him that he must 
contract his expenses, and exist on two hun- 
dred a-year. He sent him his quarter s salary 
in advance, twenty-five pounds. Jaspar played 
whist that evening with the major, the colonel, 
and Cornet Green. The cornet was his part- 
ner, they betted five-guinea points, and Jaspar 
lost twenty of his twenty-five pounds. 

James Mole argued thus : 

" If he owes me money, he cannot tax my 
*bill of costs.' Besides, I am sure to get 
it again ; and if the girl makes a fuss about 
the public-house I promised to take, I will 
own that to accommodate my young master 
I have lent it, or part of it, to him. She 
will be full of admiration of my devotion to 
my foster-brother, and, woman like, will think 
all the better of me." 

James Mole, like a sharp young man as he 
was, went to Jaspar and offered the money. 

"How came you by it?" asked Jaspar, 
who had become ill-tempered and suspicious 
under his losses. " I have not paid you your 
wages lately." 

'' No, sir," replied the calm valet; but I am 
making up to a young woman with a little 
money, and I am going to take a public-house 
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at Helstone when it is quite convenient to 
you to pay what you owe me. I know the 
fifty pounds she has given me for the purpose 
will be as safe in your hands as in the Bank of 
England. You see I am in no hurry to leave 
an excellent master, and so you are quite 
welcome to the loan of the twenty-five pounds 
till it is quite convenient to pay me." 

" I would not take it, my good fellow," re- 
plied Jaspar, with a show of indiiFerence, 
" but that I am certain to win it back to-night. 
The luck must change." 

The luck did change ; but though Jaspar 
recovered a little more than the twenty-five 
pounds, he did not feel as if he could pay 
James back his money. What the devil was 
he to do without a guinea in his pocket for 
three months? His father must be mad to 
think of cutting a lad of spirit down to two 
hundred pounds a-year, when he had always 
previously drawn what money he wanted. It 
was bringing a man suddenly down from 
champagne, turtle, and venison, to bread and 
water. 

" Really the governor must be wrong here," 
he said, musingly, touching his forehead. 

Then he thought whether he should go and 
remonstrate with Sir Saint-John Reed, but 
thought he would first spend a few days at 
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Wheal Silver with the Alabasters. It would 
be time enough to rake up an unpleasant sub- 
ject when he had had his lark. 

The day previous to that fixed for the 
garden-party at Wheal Silver, the carriage, 
with coachmen and footmen in gorgeous 
liveries, drove up to the door of Parade House, 
and Ella, accompanied by her maid for the 
nonce, were deposited therein by the footmen, 
whilst Susan looked smilingly on, adorned in 
her best gown and white apron. Ella's face 
was radiant with youth and hope, but on the 
countenance of Betsy Parks were traces of 
tears. She had begun to doubt the faith of 
her lover, and had communicated her suspi- 
cions to her aunt. Like a woman in love, it 
was not the confiscation of the money she 
thought most of, but that he should have 
preferred another girl to herself. 

James had promised to walk with her on the 
West Beach one evening, and she had been on 
the spot punctually waiting for him. He 
did not come, and oh! torture! she fancied, 
but surely it could be but fancy, that she dis- 
tinguished the upright carriage of his. head, 
its proud toss, and his elastic gait on the other 
side of the river on the New Road, walking 
with Miss Roper, the publican's daughter. Miss 
Roper was younger, prettier, and wealthier 
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than Betsy Parks, and that poor girl humbly 
admitted it, but was not the less heart-broken, 
but rather the more. 

When on seeing Murillo's paintings his 
rival exclaimed, "Here Castillo dies!" the 
anguish was in the self-conviction of the 
younger painter's superiority to himself. The 
world had not as yet confirmed it. 

Betsy walked homewards as fast as she 
could ; there was a point at the corner of one 
of the lanes in Mudborough, from which, if 
she could attain it in time, she should be able 
to assure herself by closer inspection if it were 
her James or no walking with Lily Roper. 
She had no doubt of the identity of the 
girl. Breathless, she stood at the corner of 
the street, thankful for the gust of wind fresh 
from beds of mignionette and gilliflowers out- 
side the cottages, which fanned her hot cheeks. 

They had not come yet, she was certain. 
Her hope has reawakened as she lost sight of 
the pedestrians. It was an act too base for 
her to believe him capable, that James should 
appoint her to walk with him, and then go 
with another girl to the New Road. She had 
been mistaken in his figure. He had been 
prevented coming by some engagement of his 
master's, no doubt ; poor servants were not 
responsible for their own acts. She stood 
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there recovering her breath and her com- 
posure, and leaning on the little gate of the 
cottage garden she picked a bit of southern- 
wood, having first asked leave by a look of 
the woman at the window, and received a nod 
of assent in return, because it was James's 
favourite plant. The couple were walking 
slowly certainly, or they must have been there 
sooner. At tength she saw them loitering 
along the pathway, sometimes half-shadowed 
by the trees and half-illuminated by chequered 
Hghts of sunset glory streaming through the 
branches. She was looking down with a face 
dimpled with smiles, and blushing with, plea- 
sure ; and he was saying, no doubt to Lily, 
what he had previously uttered to Betsy and 
twenty others, and had ever found irresistible. 

Betsy Parks felt heart-sick ; but she was 
resolved on hearing if he had any excuse. 
She hoped, she prayed in her heart to be con- 
vinced, that he could give some explanation, 
which was of course impossible. She went 
up to him and placed her hand on his arm. 
Lily looked up astonished, with her wondering 
round blue eyes. 

" James !" said Betsy, with a faltering voice, 
which seemed going off into a cry," do you 
know you were engaged to walk with me this 
evening ?" 
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"Was I, Miss Parks? Ah, well, perhaps 
I was ; but you see, this young lady is my 
excuse ;" and he took Lily's hand and placed 
it under. his arm. 

" I do not understand you," said poor Betsy, 
whose senses seemed to reel imder the blow 
which demolished all her hopes. 

"Then I wish you a good evening, and 
recommend you to sharpen your wits till they 
are like your own needles, my dear !" And, 
with a gay laugh, he walked on, leaving Betsy 
to rush to her aunt as fast as her trembling 
limbs would carry her, and pour out all her 
griefs for commiseration. 

Susan wisely argued, that a broken heart 
might be more easilymended than fifty pounds, 
intrusted to a scoundrel, could be replaced. 
Like a brave woman, she addressed herself to 
the more difficult part of the transaction. If 
she could get back Betsy's fifty pounds, a new 
and better lover might replace the old and 
worthless one. She felt that money was an 
Aladdin's lamp, and commanded all things 
else ; she told Betsy that she would see about 
it, and Betsy rushing after her, as she was 
going out bonneted and shawled, caught her 
arm and begged her not to be hard on James ; 
he had a proud spirit and could not bear it. 

" Speak to him fair, aunt I Pray do I Per- 
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haps he was jealous about Stephen, and only 
wants to tease me." 

"Aihl aih!" cried the aunt; "Til do my 
best," and the piteous entreaties of the niece 
had some effect in the repression of her wrath. 

Susan went straight to the hotel, and found 
James in the bar paying a long-owed account 
with some of the fifty pounds he had ob- 
tained from Betsy under false pretences. 

" Could I speak to you a few seconds, Mr. 
Mole?" asked Susan, looking round. 

" Speak up, my woman !" cried the worthy 
Mole. 

"I had rather say a few words to you 
alone," rejoined Susan, who did not like to 
open family subjects before the sneering bar- 
maid and the grinning boots. " Be so good 
as to take a turn round the Parade with me." 

James felt what was coming, and that it 
better be got over as soon as possible. They 
walked in silence till they were out of ear-shot 
of passengers. 

" I want to know what you mean by your 
conduct to my niece?" said Susan, with a 
little difficulty in steadying her voice, made 
tremulous by wrath. 

''What conduct, Mrs. Parks?" 

"Your goiijg in company with another 
young woman after promising to marry Betsy." 
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" Ah ! my dear Mrs. Parks, your niece is 
desperately in love with me." He tossed his 
curls as he said this, and readjusted his hat. 
" A little gallantry on my part ; no harm done, 
I assure you ; no promise of marriage. Miss 
Betsy Parks was anxious to have a more 
profitable investment for her fifty pounds 
than that which she had in the savings-bank. 
The money is perfectly safe. I shall pay her 
seven per cent, interest for it. I have already 
invested it." 

"If you have invested it, you will not 
mind telling me how ?" 

"No objection, whatever, Mrs. Parks. I 
lent twenty-five pounds to my master, Sir 
Saint-John Reed's son. I suppose that you 
will consider safe enough ?" 

" Yes, if I could be sure of it." 

" Ask him !" cried James, being pretty sure 
that Susan would not have the opportunity nor 
the assurance to do so should the chance 
occur. 

" And the other twenty-five pounds?" 

"The other sum is equally safe, my dear 
Mrs. Parks. Indeed, one investment is quite 
as advantageous as the other. Interest good, 
principal certain." And he smiled, thinking 
that he and his master were, as he said, " much 
of a muchness." 
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" I don't doubt your word for a moment, 
Mr. Mole ; but still it would be a satisfaction to 
show Betsy the receipts ; of course you have a 
receipt?" 

'^ I certainly have one receipt, but I did not 
ask my master for one; so insulting, you 
know !" 

"Business is business," said Mrs. Parks. 
" Suppose your young master was struck dead 
to-night ; I don't take it his friends would pay 
poor Betsy her twenty-five pounds, unless she 
had something to show for it." 
^ [/' Well, I will get you a note of hand — an 
acknowledgment of both sums — you shall 
have them in three days' time ; but young 
Mr. Reed and I are just going off to Wheal 
Silver for the fete." 

This promise only half satisfied Susan. 

" And about Betsy, Mr. Mole ; what do you 
mean by engaging to walk with her, and then 
going with another girl ? Am I to conclude 
that you wish to be off your engagement with 
my niece ?" 

" There never was an engagement, except- 
ing about money, my dear Mrs. Parks ; only 
talking in a friendly way to me one day, she 
heard me say I was thinking of retiring — of 
'leaving service' in fact — and I mentioned 
the public-house at Helstone as a profitable 
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investment, into which I should like to place 
a little money of my own, and I said I would 
give seven per cent, interest to any one who 
would take a part of the expense with me. 
Then Miss Parks drew her money out of the 
savings-bank for the purpose. I promised to 
walk with her some afternoon to tell her some 
particulars and to give her an acknowledg- 
ment of the fifty pounds, but I did not know, 
I was not aware, my dear madam, that she 
was so very much interested in my keeping 
my word ; young women are easily taken by 
a little gallantry ; you see — I am good-looking 
— and — ^they are run away with by their own 
wishes." And Mr. Mole smile*d, and lifting his 
hat, tossed back the rebellious curl which fell 
over his forehead. 

" Am I to tell Betsy you don't mean any- 
thing?" 

" Nothing but a friendly feeling. I never 
proposed marriage — ^you may examine her, 
and see if she can remember that I ever used 
the word." 

Susan was silenced but not convinced. She 
thought she would take the silent Lieutenant 
Pierce into her counsels ; and hastening to his 
house, she poured out all Betsy's griefs to 
him, as Betsy had confided them to her. 
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CHAPTER XIX. 

None are so desolate but something dear. 

Dearer then self, possesses or possest 

A thought, and claims the homage of a tear. 

Lieutenant Pierce had doubted whether 
or not to go to the f&te. He was not wanted, 
he knew. The invitation he had received was 
given him as a townsman and a voter, and 
that civility paid, whether it would be 
accepted or not, would be a matter of no con- 
sequence to the family at Wheal Silver. This 
view of his own unimportance in the scale of 
society, was not exhilarating. He wanted to 
go to watch over Ella in the inexplicable 
absence of her uncle, but Ella wanted him 
still less than Sir William and Lady Ala- 
baster. He looked at his uniform. The request 
that all naval and military officers would 
appear in those to which they were entitled, 
made him easy on the score of appearance* 
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He half opened the drawer which contained 
the one epauletted-coat of naval blue, and 
closed it, half determined to leave its folds 
undisturbed. A woman's quick step was 
heard on the stairs, and his maid asked, "if 
Captain Swift's Susan might speak to her 
master ?" 

He answered, " Yes," and catching a glimpse 
of his own face an instant afterwards in the 
looking-glass, he saw that his colour had faded 
to a livid hue. He fancied he was to hear 
bad news of his patron, or of Ella. 

With the deference to women for which 
sailors were pre-eminent seventy years since, 
he placed a chair for Susan in his little sitting- 
room, and asked, " Any news of the captain, 
Susan ?" 

"Not one word, sir." 

" Is Miss Swift well ?" 

" Quite well, sir." , 

" Is there anything I can do to serve you, 
Susan ?" the sailor asked quite cheerfully, now 
that his mind was relieved from its heaviest 
apprehension. 

Susan told all she knew with less of 
partisanship than could have been expected 
in one of her sex. 

Percy listened attentively, and was con- 
vinced that he had better go to Wheal Silver. 
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He grew surprisingly cheerful as this necessity 
dawned on his mind. It was important, he 
thought, to get the money paid back to the 
savings-bank as soon as possible, not ignorant 
of the axiom, that high interest means bad 
security. As to Betsy's wounded feelings, he 
thought they would be more easily soothed 
than the money could be replaced. He would 
see James Mole on the subject, and if neces- 
sary he would speak to his master. 

He went to the boat-house on the bank of 
the West Beach, and engaged only Jenny to 
row him down the river on the following day 
to Wheal Silver. The tide would serve, and 
he knew that Jenny's boat was as clean as 
constant scrubbing could make it, and by this 
conveyance he should escape any dust, and be 
deposited at the foot of the sloping woods 
which descended from the Hall to the water — 
water which at that point of the river was 
salt, and of which the bright waves dashed 
their spray over the oak branches which 
skirted them. 

" Yes, sir ! you shall have my boat, and no 
one else shall put a foot in it — no young 
fellows from the barracks, flouting and jeer- 
ing an honest woman who gains her living, 
and don't owe for an ounce of baccy. More 
than they can say. There were a couple of 
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them, one Green and one Reed, who made 
me row them about for a couple of hours, and 
said, when they jumped out of the boat, they 
would pay me next time. De'il a bit have 
they ever been near me since, and as far as I 
can learn in the town they pay nobody." 

Percy heard, and sighed for Betsy Parks's 
money. 

'' Perhaps the young gentlemen may have 
forgotten," suggested Percy. 

"Do honest folks forget their debts, sir? 
Do you ever forget to pay every sixpence you 
owe ?" She said this with a gleam of anger 
flashing from her clear blue eye, which 
sparkled in a setting of deep bronze wrinkles, 
like a jewel in a tracery of red fretted gold. 
Then it softened as she said, " Bless you, sir ! 
many a time have I rowed your dear mother 
up and down the river at high tide in the 
evening, when the moon was up, and you 
squeezed up close to her when you were a 
baby. She used to be cheerful sometimes, and 
speak quite pleasant, and then I knew she had 
heard from the captain, your papa. After- 
wards she used to come in widow's weeds and 
never smiled, but she would look up to 
heaven, and speak beautiful words, about 
seeing God's holy name written in the pattern 
of the stars. I used to ask her to say it again, 
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not that I understood it, but the sound was 
so sweet, like music over the water when the 
nights were still. Then I used to see her 
walking on the bank when you were older ; I 
conceived she could not afford the pence for a 
row. I would have rowed her for nothing, 
but she was such a lady ; I dared not ask her 
to come without paying." 

Percy's heart swelled at the recollection. 
He remembered the walks on the West Beach 
with his mother, and how often he had begged 
with childish importunity to be taken on the 
water, increasing the difficulty of her self- 
denial. He understood now the pinching 
economy which had been necessary to accumu- 
late the fifty pounds for his outfit. 

" She came a few times after, just before her 
death. Her breath was very shprt, poor lady! 
and she panted as she stepped into the boat 
and lay down at the bottom on pillows. One 
day when she was looking more bright, I 
asked if she could say the beautiful words 
again ; she tried, but her cough was so trouble- 
some, she said she should only spoil the verses. 
That was the last time she came. There was 
not many so good in the world when she left 
it ; and now I never look up to the moon and 
stars when I am rowing alone on the river at 
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night, without wondeidng where she is now, 
and if she knows all about it." 

"We hope so, Jenny," said the poor lieute- 
nant, shaking her hand kindly; and Jenny 
went over the water in her boat feeUng as 
proud of the civility as if the mayor of Mud- 
borough had engaged her boat. 
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CHAPTER XX. 

Hear the ladies how they talk. 

Tittle tattle, tittle tattle. 
Like their pattens when they walk. 

Piddle pattle, piddle pattle. 

Ella and Betsy Parks were quite ready 
when the carriage came to fetch them. Indeed 
they had been ready for an hour before the 
time. Betsy felt somewhat consoled by the 
prospect of a change, and the honour of going 
to the great house. Perhaps "something 
might happen ;" young people have that vague 
hope, chronically, and 'tis only when life's 
flame has burnt to its embers that one ceases 
to expect that " something will happen," that 
is, any something at all agreeable, to fan the 
flickering warmth into life again. 

Ella was occupied by the scenery on each 
hand, as the road wound round the hills which 
sheltered Mudborough. There were woods on 
each side, and though it was but early in 
July, some bright yellow leaves clustered on a 
few branches, feebler than their companions, 
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beauties faded in their first loveliness. Her 
walks had never carried her so far, and she 
longed to take the liberty of stopping that 
portly coachman, so gorgeous in purple and 
gold lace, and begging permission to pick 
some of the wood treasures. She mentioned 
her wishes to Betsy, who scoffed at them. 

" Why they are but wild flowers — ^no better 
than weeds, miss." 

Ella began to amuse herself by singing. 
She sang " Auld Robin Gray," and asked Betsy 
if she liked it. 

"No miss, not much — you see 'tis about 
such common people — a young sailor, and an 
old farmer, and quite a poor girl — her parents 
were ruined by such little things." 

" What do you like, then ?" said Ella, 
pettishly. 

" And ye shall walk in silk attire," 

said the dressmaker ; and Ella laughed to see 
how well the girl was fitted for her trade. 
Perhaps she might have admired " Auld Robin 
Gray" had she known the author of that fine 
ballad as a titled lady; yet even then she 
would probably have wondered at the lowness 
of her taste. 

Ella was impressed by the beauty of the 
lodge-gate, covered with verbenas, myrtles' 
and pomegranate blossoms up to the roof. She 
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thought she should like to keep the lodge and 
live there always. Then she felt the religious 
awe inspired by the brown oak wood, not yet 
bronzed with autumn, but with a purple 
madder tint in the youngest foliage of the 
branches. She thought of the consumptive- 
looking trees opposite Parade House, and 
sighed an exclamation, '' How happy it must 
be to be rich !" 

At length the carriage swept up to the 
porticoed front of the house, the steps Avere 
let down, and the footman offered his arm to 
assist Ella. With the thought for others which, 
with one exception, was Ella's chief merit, 
she whispered to the footman a request that 
Betsy might be taken care of. Then Ella 
was conducted into a drawing-room, and 
announced in an audible voice to an empty 
room. The emptiness was a relief to her for 
the moment. There were so many beautiful 
things to look at ; new books with illustrations 
by Stothard and Westall, statues, hot-house 
flowers. Pictures, too, which made her breath- 
less with admiration and awe. She took off 
her hat to see better, and was holding it in her 
hand when she heard a light swift footstep, 
and a fair young smiling face appeared at the 
door, looking as if the goddess of love had 
just breathed her Icetos honor es^ her ^^dsKfcM^ 
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graces, over her. She bounded up to Ella 
with a kiss and a cordial greeting. '' Come up 
to your room, dear! I have just put some 
gardenia blooms in it. If you find the smell 
too strong, put them out of window. Mamma 
is out in her garden-chair. I think I should 
be so tired of looking at old Isaac's back, if I 
were mamma, and his bent shoulders. I had 
rather walk a thousand times; but poor 
mamma is so fat." Then with a sudden panic, 
she said, " You don't think I shall ever be so 
fat, do you ?" 

" Oh, no, of course not," was the conso- 
latory reply. " But all the same, I think Lady 
Alabaster's fat is very becoming to her — 
women look so much younger when they are 
fat. I suppose Lady Alabaster is older than 
Mrs. Hawser ; yet how much pleasanter are 
the circles of her face than the long nose and 
the deep line from the nostril down to the 
sides of the mouth, which it encloses like a 
parenthesis." 

" Ah ! well ! we need not think of age yet, 
Ella ! How young we are, and how pretty ! 
Really Ave make an exquisite contrast," she 
cried, nestling her fair head under the dark 
curls which hung down on Ella's shoulder, as 
she looked at herself and her young friend in 
the looking-glass, which occupied a large part 
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of one side of the room. Ella smiled, and 
thought Emily only a little inferior to herself 
in loveliness, and Emily held the same opinion 
with regard to her companion. 

"You would like some refreshment after 
your drive," cried the young hostess. "A 
glass of sherry ?" 

"No!" 

" Then a cup of coffee ?" 

She rang and ordered coffee in the tea-room, 
and while waiting for it, Ella, who had guessed 
the subjects of many of the pictures, wanted 
to know if her suppositions were correct ; but 
Emily always seeing, had never seen them. 
She knew nothing about them, but she was 
eloquent on the proper degree to which bread 
should be subjected to the firQ to make good 
toast, and the proper amount of orange-flower 
water which should be infused into the com- 
position of the rice cakes. 

Of the success of the housekeeper in this 
department, Ella had an opportunity of judg- 
ing, and the two girls sat down to the enjoy- 
ment of these dainties with the healthy 
appetite of seventeen. To Ella there was an 
unusual charm in the richly-chased silver 
salver, and the exquisite tracery on the tea- 
pot, cream-jug, and sugar-basin. Emily did 
not care for these proofs of wealth ; like tlift. 
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pictures, she had from custom ceased to be 
aware of their existence. 

When the meal was concluded, Emily pro- 
posed a walk through the woods, and Ella 
assented gladly, in the expectation of improv- 
ing her acquaintance with the wild flowers 
she had seen sheltered under the oak stems. 
On their way thither, Ella asked what was 
contained in the ornamented building she saw 
amongst the trees, and found it was a ruined 
theatre. The girls went towards it, on Ella s 
expressing her wish to see the interior, and 
was delighted by its situation overlooking the 
broad expanse of the British Channel. On 
one side, between the trunks of two massive 
elms, was a swing, and the girls took turns to 
swing each other, the length of the ropes 
throwing them far beyond the land, and over 
the laughing waters, added the piquancy 
of danger to the amusement. When weary of 
the friction to their fingers they explored the 
deserted theatre, of which the door was par- 
tially off its hinges, and covered with the bloom 
of the clematis, and the trumpet honey-suckle, 
and peering into the darkened pit, Ella saw 
with astonishment the tattered scenes which 
had once delighted an admiring audience. 
Then the girls were inspired by a spirit of fun, 
and played hide and seek in and out of the 
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dressing-rooms and behind the dilapidated 
properties. They found this amusement so 
exciting that they never thought how time 
was flying till the gong gave signal of the 
half-hour before dinner, when they emerged, 
looking very flushed and lovely, notwithstand- 
ing some sprinklings of dust and blue-mould, 
and returned to the house breathless and 
rather ashamed of having been children again 
for a few hours. 

Emily did not desert her young companion, 
notwithstanding the wholesome dread she felt 
of her father's anger if she were not ready at 
the moment for dinner. She took Ella to her 
room, where she found Betsy Parks with her 
dinner dress carefully arranged on the bed. 
"There was no company," Emily had said. 
"Ella would excuse a stupid family party, as 
all the household were occupied in prepara- 
tions for the fete to-morrow." 

Ella dressed as quickly as she could, and 
made her way, as well as her memory 
prompted, to the drawing-room, where she 
found the good-natured host and hostess. 
Both received her very cordially. Sir William, 
because he liked to see pretty young people, 
amd Lady Alabaster, because Miss Swift 
had been very kind to Emily. The dinner- 
bell rang just as Emily appeared, and Sir 
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William, taking the tips of Ella's fingers, 
conducted her with a profound bow to the 
dining-room, Lady Alabaster following with 
Emily. The conversation, or rather the talk, 
during dinner, was limited to observations 
made on the viands by Sir William, and 
assented to by Lady Alabaster. 

" The salmon is not so creamy as usual, my 
lady." 

" It is not, Sir William." 

" Nor so fine a pink." 

^' Not so fine a pink, Sir William. It's just 
the colour of my poplin, isn't it. Miss Swift ?" 

" Beautiful poplin !" 

" Are you a judge, my dear?" 

" I can judge that it is very rich and 
lustrous, madam." 

"Ah! the worst of a poplin is, that you 
can do nothing with it when it is soiled 
— won't dye — shrinks dreadfully -^ won't 
turn." 

" Papa !" cried Emily, appealingly, " this 
curry is intolerable. See ! Miss Swift is com- 
pelled to use her knife ! It is shameful that 
Mrs. Kitchener cannot make a curry fit to 
eat !" 

"Indeed, it seems to me very good," observed 
Ella. " You have not tried it yourself?" she 
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continued, addressing her friend, and rather 
shocked by finding what importance she 
attached to the indulgence of her palate. 

That crude apple which diverted Eve 
would have had no temptation to the young 
lady, who, having been brought up in every 
refinement of luxurious feeding, was never 
more in her element than in criticising the 
results of the cook's skill. 

Ella scarcely knew what she ate, provided 
her hunger was satisfied, and she could not 
but think her friend would have been better 
pleased with the abundant and delicate viands 
provided had she paid less homage to the rice 
cakes at four o'clock. Emily looked less pretty 
before dinner was concluded. Her plump 
waist had been too tightly laced, and the 
champagne gave too deep a tint to her 
nose. Ella declined anything in the way 
of fluid but water, a choice Avhich created 
astonishment in both the parents and their 
daughter. 

After the dessert had been placed on the 
table, and Sir William had taken a fe^v glasses 
of port, both he and her ladyship fell back in 
their chairs, and shrouded by the twilight, 
enjoyed their evening naps. 

Emily looked across the table at Ella. 
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" Peaches, nectarines, or grapes ?" she asked. 
"And what wine?" 

" No wine. About fruit I do not know." 

Emily loaded her plate with abundance of 
each. 

" Now you can take or leave what you like," 
she cried. 

And Ella had the girlish delight of abun- 
dance of what she liked best. 

" Poor Doctor Johnson !" she said. " He 
was quite old when he said that he had 
never but twice in Jiis life had as many 
peaches as he could eat, and I have already 
had that gratification to my palate." 

" Who was Doctor Johnson ? — an army 
surgeon ?" said the simple Emily. " I don't 
recollect his name in the Dragoons." 

" No," said Ella, blushing. " I mean the 
' Rambler ' man, and the ' Dictionary.' " 

This did not much elucidate the mystery, 
so the subject was dropped; and the girls 
stole out and wandered in the sunset slopes 
and looked at the rising moon, and grew 
sentimental. 

Ella was so naturally, so the feeling came 
out very strongly under the circumstances. 
She had vague longings to be on a desert 
shore, holding the hand of Jaspar Eeed, and 
gazing with him on the golden expanse of sea 
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and sky, some notion she had that it would be 
an exquisite pleasure to become a spirit and 
melt away with Jaspar into eternity, never to 
be separated from him more. She thought 
all this gazing into the recesses of the crimson 
and grey clouds which seemed to be opening 
vistas into heaven. 

Emily was thinking of Jaspar Reed also, 
but her ideas were not quite so ethereal. To 
dance the supper dance with him, and enjoy 
some soup, followed by a slice of perigord-pie, 
and to have the consciousness that he was 
sitting near her, and preferred her proximity 
to that of any other girl, was the not very 
ambitious desire of this practical young lady. 
Her wishes had the advantage over the aspira- 
tions of Ella, that they were very likely to be 
realised, whilst Ella would have found it very 
difficult to persuade her lover to become 
ethereal, however sincere might be her own 
desire to be spiritual. 

Neither girl mentioned Jaspar Reed. Emily 
asked ' her companion if Lieutenant Pierce 
was not her lover, and was astonished at the 
indignation of the denial. 

"Why?" cried Miss Alabaster. "Why 
not ? He is very good-looking." 

" Is he !" said Ella, in high disdain. " I am 
sure I never observed Avhether he waa oi: \s5:i\. 
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I dare say my uncle was very good-looking in 
his time. I should think Lieutenant Pierce 
was quite thirty years old ! think of that !" 

" Not so old as Colonel Ryder you danced 
with the other night at the ball, and you 
seemed to think him young enough to be very 
agreeable." 

" So he was — so he is — but Lieutenant 
Pierce is nobody. No one thinks anything of 
him, he is so very quiet. Do you know, I don't 
like him at all. He never opens his mouth in 
my uncle's presence, and now he is gone, he 
comes advising and recommending, and order- 
ing in the house, as if he had been left in 
charge of all the live-stock and goods and 
chattels in Captain Swift's absence." 

" I dare say I might not like that." said 
Emily, pondering. " But notwithstanding all 
you say, I think he is very nice." 

The young lady had not much choice in 
her vocabulary, and applied the epithet to the 
poor lieutenant that she might have given an 
apple-tart. They soon returned to the house 
and found Sir William and Lady Alabaster 
ready for coffee and bed. 

" 'Tis best to retire to rest early," said the 
placid lady. " We shall have a fatiguing day 
to-morrow. I hope it will be fine weather. 'Tis 
so sad to see people looking like fowls in a 
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drenching rain, or peeping, out from a dripping 
tent like rabbits from a warren." 

Emily kissed her new friend at her bed- 
room door. 

" Your breakfast shall be sent up, my dear; 
mamma and I take ours in our rooms." 

" And Sir William ?" asked the guest, fearful 
of being considered discourteous to the master 
of the house. 

" Oh ! papa, of course, will be most proud 
if you favour him with your company. I am 
not sure, however, that it may not put him 
into a pleasing dilemma between your attrac- 
tions and those of the Courier. He likes to 
read, and never speaks a word during break- 
fast." 

"That settles the question," replied Ella, 
much relieved, and the friends parted, Ella 
finding Betsy Parks in the bedroom awaiting 
her young mistress. Betsy wore an air so 
cheerful, that Ella felt convinced that her 
evening had been as agreeable as her own and 
probably rather more lively. 

''Were the servants kind to you?" Ella 
asked. 

"Oh! most friendly and cheerful, miss! 
Mr. Thomas, the footman, is such a young 
man !" and she smiled and rubbed her cheek 

VOL. I. Q 
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at some recollection not otherwise than 
pleasant. 

Susan and Percy were right in thinking 
the jeopardy of the fifty pounds the most im- 
portant circumstance in the affair. 
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CHAPTER XXI. 

Alone amidst the shades, 
Still in harmonious intercourse they lived 
The rural day, and talked the flowing heart, 
Or sighed and looked unutterable things. 

Thomson's Seasons. 

The following day was as bright as could 
be desired, and young and old came out to 
play on that sunshine holiday ; maids and 
matrons not being anxious about the safety of 
their satins and muslins, had minds free from 
care ; boat after boat deposited its load at the 
small landing at the bottom of the winding 
path through the woods, and the bright tints 
and glinting of the silks reflected in the 
water from those still in the boats and those 
just landed, gave beauty to the scene. In a 
summer-house which overlooked the sea the 

band of the Dragoons was stationed, 

and struck up " How Sweet in the Wood- 
lands," as party after party disappeared within 

(i'2 
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the dense foliage. Lady Alabaster received 
the guests, standing on the portico of Wheal 
Silver, and by her, on each side, were Emily 
and Ella. They were both dressed in white, 
as became their youth, and being still under 
the shadow of the portico their heads were 
un disfigured by any covering. Sweet privi- 
lege of seventeen ! which disdains the acces- 
sories of art, and can reveal the graceful 
head with its abundant opulence of hair, un- 
scared by the dread of revealing a broadening 
line of white skin at the top of it ! 

The hostess and her fair companions curtsied 
or touched the gloved fingers of their guests, 
and their footmen conducted them to the 
dining-room, where tea, cofiee, and fruit were 
prepared for those whose appetites did not 
make it agreeable to wait for the heavier 
luncheon. Emily and Ella began to scruti- 
nise eagerly every advancing group of guests 
without seeing the one for whose presence they 
were secretly anxious. The woods were inter- 
sected with winding paths now in the very 
noon and glory of summer, and the elders 
rested on seats, whilst the younger ones of 
different sexes wandered through the grounds 
with no dread but of treading on a cockchafer 
or snail. At one o'clock there was to be 
archery at the back of the house on a level 
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space. Sir William Alabaster had given several 
prizes to be contended for, of which the first 
was a necklace worth fifty guineas, the others 
were of less value. Sir William was anxious to 
purchase popularity, and thought a hundred 
pounds well bestowed for this purpose. His 
f^te would cost about four hundred more, 
in ready-money payments, and one way of 
bribing was as good as another. 

The prizes, glittering in their velvet cases, 
were exhibited on the drawing-room table; 
ladies and gentlemen were to contend, in 
separate games, regard being had to the 
weaker vessels. 

" Can you shoot ?" asked Ella of her friend. 

" Not a bit, and I shall not try ; my arrows 
always skim along the ground for a few yards, 
and then repose on the turf as if they were 
tired." 

" I never drew a bow in my life," said Ella, 
"and certainly I shall not expose myself before 
a crowd. Have you any good marksmen or 
women here?" 

" I really do not know. 'Tis only an expe- 
riment of papa's to see if he can please the 
corporation of Mudborough through their 
wives and daughters. I wonder why the 
officers do not come ?" she said at length, with 
a sigh. " There are some of them just comixv^ 
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up the slope. I see the plumed helmets 
glittering." Emily put up her hand involun- 
tarily to smooth her satin-like hair. 

" Do not worry ; you are looking very lovely, 
Emily," said Ella, divining her thoughts. 

"You know one likes to look one's best," 
said the giri, apologetically. 

Jaspar Reed came with the group of officers, 
and the whole party paid their compliments 
to Lady Alabaster, congratulating her on the 
beauty of the grounds and the excellence of 
the arrangements. 

"You are late," cried the lady, "and I do 
not think I am bound to wait for any more 
laggards, so I shall go to the drawing-room ; 
you will find coffee and sherry in the dining- 
room." And she retired, leaving the two girls 
at the door. 

" Do you play billiards, Miss Swift ?" asked 
Major Scott. " There is a billiard-room here, 
I think." 

" Oh yes !" cried Emily, answering for her. 
" I will show you the way." She was smiling 
and blushing with the pleasure of seeing 
Jaspar. 

They all followed her to the billiard-room, 
Jaspar having only bowed to each young 
lady. Ella, disappointed she knew not why. 
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followed the rest, because she did not like the 
awkwardness of seeming to be left alone. 

Perhaps Jaspar was offended with her for 
not walking again on the West Beach. Certainly 
his greeting was very unlike his impassioned 
parting at that hour of early morning ten 
days before There was no " stealing conscious- 
ness of eye" when he had first bowed to her, 
nor afterwards ; he had held back the heavy 
cloth door to allow her to pass into the 
billiard-room, but there was no glance, con- 
scious of proximity. 

They gathered round the table ; and after 
Emily had owned to playing a little, and 
Ella disclaimed all knowledge of the game, the 
girls were about to leave the room, when 
Jaspar, who was near Emily at the upper end, 
put his foot on the hem of her train, and as 
he stooped ostensibly to see what mischief he 
had done, he whispered, " Remember your pro- 
mise to show me the theatre! I have not 
done much harm. Miss Alabaster," was all 
that was audible to the company. Major 
Scott had made some absurd compliment to 
Ella about a figure like hers being so fitted to 
adorn a billiard-table. She must learn to 
play. Should he have the inexpressible delight 
of teaching her ? &c. &c. 
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Both young ladies left the room, Emily 
reminding them that archery would begin 
at one o'clock, and that she expected all the 
prizes gained by the gentlemen present should 
be divided between Miss Swift and herself. 

When they had left the billiard-room, Emily 
received a message from Lady Alabaster, 
requesting her to show some of the ladies the 
gallery of stuffed animals. Ella had already 
seen them more than she cared to do. She 
was always made uncomfortable by seeing 
the creatures under circumstances so incon- 
gruous. Moreover, having formed her idea 
of lions from pictorial ones, she was unable 
to discover which was the stuffed specimen 
of the forest lord, and disgraced herself by 
ringing for the footman to point out the noble 
beast, who seemed a flat-headed animal, with- 
out the slightest claim to dignity. She was 
not the mistress of the house, nor the young 
lady bound to do the honours, and it was a 
relief to her to wander away from all the 
company, and watch the lights dancing along 
the sheltered path, reflected from the polished 
holly which nodded over it. Here, from an 
opening through the glade, she saw old 
Jenny's boat, with the poor lieutenant, 
making for the landing-place. Ella felt 
provoked by seeing him; she was irritable 
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with every one, and wished for solitude ; she 
turned quite away from the path in which 
she was walking to one which seemed to lead 
inland and remote from all human steps. Pro- 
bably she would have been less philosophically 
tranquil in her absence from the company, 
had she not thought Emily was safe in the 
custody of the stuffed lions and lionesses. 

Percy having landed from the boat, paid 
Jenny more as if he were a rich proprietor 
than a poor lieutenant, and sauntered up the 
walk, knowing that no one would be in haste 
to see him. He meant, however, to speak to 
Jaspar Reed before he left the grounds, and 
hear whether the statement of Jaspar's servant 
was true, and if possible, to get a receipt for 
the money, if he could not compel its being 
refunded. 

Then he should see Ella. That would be 
perhaps a torment, perhaps a reward. Would 
no woman ever love him ? He supposed not. 
His mother had loved him ; but he was part 
of herself. He asked himself if he had ever 
loved till he saw Ella, and confessed that he 
had never offered any heart for exchange till 
then. Could she but be happy, he thought 
he could sacrifice any hope of his own happi- 
ness. She loved this fair-haired youth, and 
it seemed from what had passed on the W^&t* 
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Beach, that he had professed, and probably felt 
love for her. He hoped that Jaspar Reed 
might prove worthy of her attachment, but 
did not believe that such was the case. 

As he went up he saw a rustic seat in a 
summer-house at a short distance from the 
path, and sat down for a few minutes looking 
seaward, where every craft, large or small, 
possessed an interest unknown but to the 
nautical mind. As he was speculating on a 
strange sail in the offing, he heard a rustle 
amongst the branches at the back of the 
summer-house, and the voice of Jaspar Reed 
expostulating in its softest tones to some one 
of the opposite sex. 

" Now you will, won't you ? you cannot 
refuse me ; I have been thinking of you and 
of your promise to take me to the ruined 
theatre ever since we parted." 

Jaspar held his breath, expecting to hear 
Ella's voice in assent ; but no — she could not 
act with such impropriety. Whilst he was 
tr3dng to convince himself of this, he was 
aware that he was full of dread. 

At length a timid voice responded ; but not 
the voice of Ella, and the flush of apprehension 
died down on the face of the poor lieutenant. 

" Oh ! Mr. Reed — I don't know really — ^you 
see, I don't think it would be quite right." 
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" Cannot you trust yourself with a man who 
would willingly give his life to do you a 
service ?" said the pleading voice. 

"Hark! I heard some one moving in the 
bushes!" cried Emily, for Percy rustled the 
branches with intention, not liking to be a 
listener. " Perhaps I will go with you later, 
Mr. Reed; but I only stole away from the 
company for a few minutes to tell you how 
naughty you were to tread on my gown, and 
to whisper to me in the billiard-room." 

"I suppose you mean to break your pro- 
mise about the theatre and about dancing 
with me the first two dances also?" said 
Jaspar, sullenly. 

" I will break no promise you wish me to 
keep," said the girl. 

And Percy fancied he heard the bargain 
sealed by a kiss. 

A few minutes after, he saw the glinting 
of a white frock, and the flutter of a broad 
blue sash, rushing away through the trees, 
and continued his upward way, infinitely 
relieved in mind, but with a conviction that 
the youth who was no man's enemy but his 
own was a worthless fellow, in making love to 
two girls at the same time. 

What's sweet to do, to do will haply find, 

says Shakespeare. 
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Jaspar's summons rang in Emily's ears 
whilst she was pointing out the beauties of a 
stuffed gazelle to some ladies, and an eagle 
trampling on a gigantic serpent to the gentle- 
men. She made an excuse for leaving the 
room to send some lemonade to a little child 
who complained of thirst, and then bounded 
past the billiard-room windows, knowing that 
Jaspar would follow as soon as possible. 

The interview concluded, she returned 
quietly to the company, with a look as demure 
as that of a cat who has despoiled a pan of 
milk of its surface. There was a lovelier tint 
on her rounded cheek, as bright and as delicate 
as that on the rosebud when the south wind 
has ruffled its leaves in passing over them. 
She was filled with visions of lace veil and 
orange wreath, and Jaspar before the altar 
with her in the old village church. He was 
her equal in rank, and if not in wealth, 
why she should have money enough for both. 
Her parents had never denied her the gratifi- 
cation of a single wish, and would raise no 
objection to the man of her choice. 

Jaspar heaved a sigh when she left him. 
He had been "making believe" as children 
say, and was weary of the effort. How 
beautiful Ella had looked ! He had seen her 
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unnoticed. How superior was the class of her 
beauty to Emily's ; what a much higher cha- 
racter it bore of intellect, endurance, honour, 
and truth, than the waxwork features of 
her friend. However, he must marry Emily. 
It would be a deuced good thing, and would 
please his father. Sir Saint-John Reed. Lots 
of money. He should be able to accomplish 
his highest ambition and drive four-in-hand. 
This last hope succeeded in expelling the 
vision of Ella's superiority over his future 
wife which had so tormented him, and he 
rejoined his party in good spirits. 

It had been determined that the luncheon 
should not take place till three o'clock, to give 
time for the archery trials. Sir William having 
sagely surmised that after luncheon, the aim 
of the toxophilite gentlemen might possibly 
be a little unsteady. 

His hospitality, however, frustrated his good 
intentions, and the frequent calls for cham- 
pagne and brandy and soda-water at the 
billiard-table, had nullified the caution. Like 
the three jolly drinkers of the barley bree 
immortalised by Bums, the officers and 
Jaspar had a drappie in the e'e, even if they 
could safely have chorused "We are na fou, 
we're no ways fou." 
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So few ladies conld compete for the prizes 
from being ignorant and sldlless in the accom- 
plishment^ that the tog of war was left in Ilie 
hands of the gentlemen* 

It was decreed that the fortunate winner of 
the first prize woold not be permitted to con- 
tend for any other, lest one gentleman more 
dexterous than the rest should carry off all 
the rewards of skilL 

Bows and arrows in large numbers were 
supplied to any gentleman who wished to 
compete. When the merry troop of revellers 
from the billiardroom came forth with mid- 
day jollity, showing itself in flushed faces, 
unmodulated voices, and uncertain steps, to 
proceed to the archery ground, they were 
joined by a large bevy of ladies, come to 
inspire the combatants by the influence of 
bright eyes. 

Ella stood by Emily, sad at the preoccu- 
pation of Jaspar, but happily unconscious of 
the meeting which had taken place between 
him and her friend. The distress in her mind 
arose from his choosing to remain at the 
billiard-table, which she believed he had not 
left since his first arrival, in preference to 
seeking her society. She thought of his 
passionate expressions of attachment during 
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that early morning walk, and could not under- 
stand what had changed him in ten days, 
unless she had given him some offence. Per- 
haps he was jealous of Percy Pierce; she 
flushed with pleasure at the thought, but the 
glow faded as she asked herself who could be 
jealous of the poor lieutenant ? 

As the party of gentlemen and ladies were 
waiting to draw lots as to the sequence in 
which they should shoot, the poor lieutenant 
himself was seen ascending the pathway which 
led to the house. 

'' Who is that feUow ?" said Jaspar. " Oh, 
'tis Pierce with his kill-joy face." 

Jaspar was aware that his countenance was 
radiant with a bacchanalian glow, and he did 
not approve of Percy's detecting the cause of 
the inspiration. 

"That young man ought to have been a 
Quaker," said Major Scott. "He is so grave 
and stolid. He is the oldest man for his age 
I ever met." 

" He is very nice indeed. Major Scott," cried 
Emily. " I danced with him, and he was one 
of the most agreeable partners I had." 

"I am glad you did not say the most 
agreeable, or I should have been jealous of 
that psalm-singing fellow," whispered Jaspar. 
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" Don't you know that he reads prayers to his 
old servant every night and morning, and 
after the evening worship, he gives out, ' Let 
us sing to the praise and glory of God, the 
first and three following verses of the first 
Psalm, 

Though wicked men grow rich and great.' " 

''Are you one of those wicked men, Mr. 
Reed ?" asked Emily, smiling. 

" No, Miss Alabaster, I cannot be, for I 
grow poor instead of rich. I dreamt that 
I was the richest man in the universe this 
morning, and had won a pearl beyond all 
price." He looked meaningly at Emily. 

''That means," said Lady Alabaster, "as 
morning dreams are true, that you will win 
the diamond necklace, but it is not beyond all 
price, for Sir WilUam only paid fifty guineas 
for it. It was to have been sixty pounds, but 
he got the odd shillings taken off for ready 
money. How do you do. Lieutenant Pierce? 
I hope you are going to shoot for the prize?" 

"Your ladyship is very kind, but I have 
never been accustomed to shooting after this 
fashion since I was a boy." 

" Oh, pray try," continued Lady Alabaster. 
"You see we have not got the navy repre- 
sented at all. The cavalry officers make such 
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a preponderance on the army interest. Old 
Admiral Boxall and Captain Tregellas say 
they are too old to contend. Unless you try, 
there will be no blue jacket in the list." 

" I could shoot pretty well at bottle- target 
practice, on board the Euryalus^ at twenty 
paces with a pistol, but I fear I shall only 
disgrace my profession, and bring it into 
discredit." 

At this moment Sir William came up, 
carrying the hat, into which the numbers of 
the competitors were written on separate 
bits of folded paper. They drew, and Percy's 
number being the lowest, he was to shoot after 
all the others ; each was to fire thrice, and the 
number and value of each puncture was to 
decide who were the gainers of the prizes. 

Cornet Green had drawn the first number. 

"Miss Swift, do wish me good luck. I 
never was so nervous in all my life. Here 
goes." He stepped forward and shot, the 
arrow quivered between the blue and the red. 
" Seven for the red ; that is not so bad," said 
the self-gratulating comet. 

He was followed by Major Scott, whose 
arrow feebly struck the black. Captain Spurall 
came next, and made a better shot than any. 
He had spent less time in the billiard-room 
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than the younger men, having come later. 
Then followed several of the officers, amongst 
the rest the colonel, whose arrow stuck within 
the rim of the gold ; but those of the rest, and 
Jaspar's amons^st the number, flew wide of the 
mark. Some shot by vigorous arms with iU- 
directed aim, and others with good intention, 
but feeble execution, in a play not unlike the 
business of real life ; in one case the arrows 
flew far on one side of the mark, in the last 
instance they fell to the ground without 
attaining their aim. It was now Percy's turn 
to shoot. He came forward with small hope 
of success, and only gave way to Lady Ala- 
baster's persuasions, because as he was sure to 
run counter to some of the usages of society 
which met with almost universal acceptation, 
such as drinking and card-playing, he was 
anxious even to court a failure in which 
the eflfort to succeed did not involve any 
sacrifice of principle. As he knew next to 
nothing about it, he felt that fortune had 
favoured him in making him the last of the 
competitors, for so ignorant was he that he 
had to watch the positions taken by the other 
gentlemen, to imitate those which he thought 
the most graceful and efficient. 

" Do your best for the honour of the true 
blue !" cried old Admiral Boxall, " and beat 
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the land lubbers," he added in a lower tone, as 
Percy gave a faint smile in passing him. 

" Good luck to you !" cried Captain Tre- 
gellas, '* and to every good blue jacket ! I 
should only disgrace the service, or I would 
try also." 

Percy took his position, and did not lose his 
nerve. He saw that many had failed from 
recklessness or ignorance of the action of the 
wind on the arrow. He waited to shoot till 
the gust had swept by, and then sighting the 
arrow well with the centre of the target, 
he shot, and saw the quivering sfem of the 
arrow near the edge of the bull's-eye. 

"Bravo, Jack!" cried many in the crowd. 
It was nearer the centime than the colonel's 
shot, but Percy, astonished at the result of 
his eiFort, could not hope to be as successful 
next time. 

* ' I would give a great deal that that stupid 
fellow Pierce did not succeed," said Jaspar, 
in a whisper to Cornet Green. " What an 
infernally bad shot I made!" he continued. 
"Those confounded rings all seemed mixed 
with each other, and to run round like 
catharine-wheels, and my head went round 
also. I won't shoot again. 'Tis a stupid thing 
to fail. I wish I had not taken so much of 
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that accursed champagne. I suppose they 
won't wait till the eiFect goes oiF, will they ?" 

The cornet could not give any hope that 
they would do so. Nor did he wish it in his 
heart of hearts ; he had feared that Reed would 
beat him, and was not sorry for the present 
state of affairs. 

" Champagne soon goes off," muttered 
Jaspar. " If my turn did not come so soon I 
might come up to time." 

They all shot again ; the best shot being 
that of the colonel, whose arrow stuck in the 
red, and that of Captain Spurall, whose 
second shot reached the gold, till Percy 
delivered his arrow, again dodging the smart 
sea breeze, and the second time he was even 
more fortunate than the first, for his shaft 
whizzed into the centre of the bull's-eye. 
There was a cheer from the company — then 
repeated louder — again — louder still : success 
possesses a magic charm. Old Admiral Boxall 
tottered up to shake his hand. Captain Tregellas 
slapped him hard on the shoulder, and told 
him he was an honour to the navy. Lady 
Alabaster came forward with eager cordiality 
to congratulate him, and even Emily told him 
she was glad of his success. Ella said not a 
word. She was depressed and mortified, for 
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Jaspar was reclining in a sulky mood on the 
turf, and had refused to make another effort. 

The numbers were counted, and the three 
prizes adjudged. The first, a diamond neck- 
lace, to Lieutenant Percy Pierce ; the second, 
an emerald brooch, to the colonel; and the. 
third, a silver arrow, to Captain Spurall. Sir^ 
William gave an order for the gong to sounds 
immediately for luncheon, for the commence-, 
ment of the archery had been delayed till two . 
o'clock, and he wisely considered that the best, 
consolation for the disappointed competitors , 
would be found in the discussion of a good 
dinner. 

'* Now, gentlemen, conduct the ladies to*- 
their seats. Mr. Reed, here is a seat by Lady- 
Alabaster on the right side. Colonel Ryder,^ 
will you come up and support my lady ?" 

The colonel came rather ungraciously. 

"Trust a baronet for giving the best place to a 
baronet's eldest son," he said to his neighbour. 

Captain Spurall seized on Ella and con- 
ducted her to a seat, placing her as near as 
he could to Miss Alabaster — who had Jaspar 
between her and her mother — then Captain 
Spurall, Ella being next to him. The cap- 
tain's voice was sonorous, and by the reitera- 
tion of his efforts to tempt her to partake of 
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every available dainty, she was prevented 
from hearing a word that passed between 
Emily and Jaspar. Lower down, Admiral 
Boxall entertained the eldest Miss Capper, 
whilst the youngest and plumpest fell to the 
lot of Captain Tregellas. 

^^ A beautiful day, captain ! a delicious 
luncheon! Dear me! every delicacy of the 
season!" 

" Will you allow me, madam, to assist you 
to some of this pigeon-pie ?" 

" Thank you, sir. The last time I tasted 
pigeon-pie" — ^here came a profound sigh — 
" poor Captain Swift gave me the whole breast 
of a pigeon. You have not heard from the 
captain lately, sir, have you ?" 

" Can't say I have, miss, but I cannot think 
him deserving of pity, when you speak of him 
with such interest," he added, gallantly. 

" 'Tis most extraordinary that he has not 
written, sir; don't you think so?" 

" Did you expect to hear ?" asked the cap- 
tain, slyly. 

" Oh dear no !*' with a sigh and a faint 
blush, said the lady, wishing with all her 
heart that she had a right to complain of 
Captain Swift's silence. 

"Well, Miss Mercy, if he were a younger 
man, I should say he had been crimped." 
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"Crimped!" cried the lady, with horror. 
The first idea was of crimped skate ; the 
second was of the little plaitings of her night- 
cap. "What can you mean by crimped?" 

"Well, my dear lady," said the captain, 
with his mouth half full of cold salt beef, 
" slaves are wanted in the plantations. There 
are houses in London where unwary travellers 
are enticed in by the sounds of music, for a 
very common device is to place a man in the 
doorway who plays well on the flute. The 
traveller is caught as Ulysses would have been 
caught by the sirens, only he stopped his ears. 
Sometimes a lady is the performer on the 
harpsichord, and then the charm is utterly 
irresistible, especially if the lady be beautiful 
and plump." 

" Pray don't say such shocking things. Cap- 
tain 'Tregellas. I don't believe a word of the 
captain's doing anything of the kind." 

" No, I told you that I thought he was too 
old to be of any use at the plantations, and 
too old to be tempted, by any lady, however 
plump and pretty. Now you're settled. Miss 
Mercy," he said to himself. 

However, he relented on seeing her look 
very depressed. He challenged her to take a 
glass of wine, to make her of a cheerful 
countenance, as he said, " Do not worry about 
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the captain. He is a crafty old fox. Depend 
on it he is besieging the Admh-alty for some- 
thing or other; very likely for a ship for 
Pierce there. He considers that young man 
quite as a son, as I have often heard him say." 

Miss Mercy Capper was comforted; she 
thought it the most likely thing in the world. 
" It was a pity that poor lieutenant should 
not be employed," she said. " He looks sadder 
and graver every day. Do you wish to go 
afloat again. Captain Tregellas ?" 

" Of course, ma'am ; no sailor would be on 
shore when he could be on the quarter-deck ; 
but I have served my time, and must be an 
admiral as the years go on." 

" Oh dear ! Lady Alabaster is rising ; the 
time seems to have been so short ! Thanks to 
you, sir, I am sure I have had a most 
sumptuous luncheon." 

"Come, sister!" cried Miss Capper, who 
liked to show her authority over Mercy, and 
gave herself the air of considering her plump 
sister a giddy }'Oung thing, " Lady Alabaster 
is leading the way to the house." And thither 
all the fair creatures followed over tlie turf 
like a flock of white geese over a common. 

As Jaspar had predicted, the effect of the 
champagne went off^ before the luncheon was 
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over, and conscious that he would be expected 
to dance, he refrained from anything stronger 
than ginger-beer and lemonade. He could 
whisper sweet words intelligibly into Emily's 
ear, and felt his way to her heart so very 
smooth, that he began to fancy what was so 
easily won was not worth the winning. 

"What a happy fellow Pierce is to have 
won the first prize," he said. "Had I been 
so fortunate, I should have laid it at your 
feet, fair Emily !" 

" I should have valued it highly as your 
gift, but papa would give me a necklace 
double its worth did I desire it. Mamma's 
diamonds and emeralds cost fifteen thousand 
pounds, and of course I shall have them all 
some day or other." 

" I never saw any one who could so well 
bear their absence as yourself. They could 
add nothing to the charm of your beauty." 
Emily repaid this compliment with a bright 
smile. "You remember your promise to 
dance the first country, dance ?" 

" Yes ;" drawing on her gloves. " The 
dancing will begin at five o'clock — 'tis not 
intended to be a late party — ^you are expected 
to break up as soon as it is dark, and get 
home in good time, when the tide is high, and 
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saves a great deal of going down steps to the 
boats." 

She was gone, and then Jaspar consoled 
himself with one glass of port wine, but 
refrained from further indulgence. 
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CHAPTER XXII. 

How irksome is this music to my heart ; 
Wiien such strains jar, what hope of harmony P 

Shakespeare. 

The day was passing onwards, and Ella had 
not yet been happy — just the reverse. She 
had seen that there had been confidential 
whispering between Emily and Jaspar, but 
could distinguish nothing. With the instinct 
of good-breeding, she listened to all the mili- 
tary half-pay captain's speeches, though feeling 
intensely weary. To him she was the most 
beautiful girl of the party, and he thought 
her the most modest and well-bred. She had 
listened to him without any interruption, and 
made the proper responses at the right moment. 

He determined that he would present her 
with the silver arrow so soon as the prizes 
were presented, as a proof of his appreciation 
of her engaging qualities. 

Ella, unconscious of the good-luck m ^\ss5fc 
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for her, followed Lady Alabaster to the house, 
where the ladies sought thehr dressing-rooms 
or boudoirs, to rest themselves, and repair 
their charms for the dance. 

A whole day's pleasure is a very fatiguing 
affair, and many were glad to strip themselves 
of their muslins and silks, and loosening their 
corsets, lie down to dream on these joys in 
their slumbers. Amongst the rest, Emily, 
looking more lovely than eirer in the new 
feeling of being beloved, flung herself on one 
side of Ella's bed, after throwing off all gar- 
ments likely to constrict her plump beauties, 
and called on her companion to follow her 
example. She did not wait for Ella's assent, 
but was soon lost in the mist and shadow 
of sleep. Ella looked at her as she slept with 
her rosebud mouth just parted with a faint 
glimmer of the white teeth shining between 
them. Her rich hair was tossed wildly over 
her head, and her cheek and bosom tinted to 
a warmer carmine flush, and Ella felt that she 
was less lovely. She could not sleep ; she was 
mortified on Jaspar's account, and by his 
neglect. Tormented by thinking, as one is 
apt to do when love or friendship cools, that 
some one has maligned us, that there is some- 
thing to be cleared up — explained away. 
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Alas ! the change has been in the object, not 
the circumstances. 

Ella sat by the window full of sad conjec- 
tures, hearing the sound of distant merriment 
and prolonged cheering. They were drinking 
the health of the host and hostess, no doubt. 
One hurrah more pealing than the last dis- 
turbed Emily's slumbers, and she arose and 
retired to her own room to prepare for the 
evening revelry, and Ella rang for Betsy to 
make some alteration in her own dress. 
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CHAPTER XXIII. 

What stronger breastplate than a heart nntainted P 
Thrice is he armed who hath his quarrel just. 
And he but naked though locked up in steel 
Whose conscience with injustice is corrupted. 

Shakbspeabe. 

In the mean time, Percy Pierce was looking 
out for Jaspar, to have a few moments' con- 
versation with him about Betsy's affairs. As 
he rose from the table, Jaspar thought he 
perceived an arrow lying on the turf at some 
little distance, and on going towards it to pick 
it up, he was joined by the poor lieutenant. 

This chance of getting him alone was not to 
be allowed to pass over, and Percy asked the 
favour of a few minutes' conversation. " Cer- 
tainly," was the reply, and Jaspar swallowed 
down his anger and dislike to listen calmly, 
without the slightest idea what was to be the 
subject of the discourse. 

Percy felt awkward at the introduction of 
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anything SO. unpleasant. With his sailor-like 
notions of the diiFerences in grades, the idea 
that a gentleman would borrow money of a 
servant, seemed to him so disgraceful, that as 
he looked at the youth whose bearing was so 
proud, who was so well-dressed and handsome, 
he felt inclined to apologise for the suspicion 
he had entertained that such a transaction 
was likely. 

" I beg your pardon, Mr. Reed, for interrupt- 
ing a day of pleasure with any talk on busi- 
ness." 

"My dear fellow, pray don't; I hate the 
name of business." 

" I fear you must listen, nevertheless. You 
have a servant, James Mole, who has been 
courting a girl in Mudborough ?" 

"A dozen, I have no doubt," interpolated 
Jaspar, flippantly. 

" Possibly," replied Pierce, "but my busi- 
ness concerns only one. He has obtained 
money from this girl under false pretences, 
I am convinced. My object in addressing 
you, is to request that you will compel him 
to repay the whole sum or give the young 
woman some good security for the principjil, 
and for the payment of the interest." 

" My good sir, that is a matter with which 
I have nothing to do. My man has to atteivd^ 
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to my concerns ; I have nothing to do with 
his. Provided my clothes are properly brushed, 
and set in order for my dressing, the papers 
carefully cut in the morning for my breakfast, 
and my linen sent to the washerwoman, and 
counted back with the proper number of 
buttons, and well-plaited ruffles to the shirt 
fronts, James Mole has my free permission to 
be a Don Giovanni, provided it does not 
interfere in any way with his duties to myself." 

" Surely, Mr. Reed, you would not keep a 
man capable of doing a dirty action ?" 

" Personal dirt I could not tolerate for an 
instant ; but mental defilement, as you saints 
would call it, is so much a matter of opinion, 
that I must decline to make myself a judge 
in the matter. If a fellow comes to me with 
dirty hands, I dismiss him — for it is patent ; if 
he be accused of philandering with girls, there 
is such a sliding scale in such transactions, 
so much depends on the character of the 
women, that I really cannot interfere in Mole's 
amours." 

" It is not so much in the matter of love, 
but of money, that I wish to obtain your 
interference. The girl had fifty pounds," 
continued Percy, determined to keep his 
temper if possible, but finding that it was 
becoming rebellious. '^Mole told the girl 
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that he would invest the fifty pounds in a 
public-house at Helstone, and marry her to 
make her the mistress of it. Since he has 
had the money, he has neglected her entirely, 
and attached himself to another woman." 

" I suppose you have only the girl's account 
of this matter. Have you spoken to Mole ?" 

" No ! I preferred speaking to Mole's 
master." 

"You give yourself a great deal of un- 
necessary trouble. I do not see 'tis your 
affair, and most assuredly it is nothing to do 
with me, so, if you pleL, we will cLider 
the matter closed." 

"No, by Heavens, you shall not escape 
thus !" cried Percy. ^^ It is your affair, and I 
believe now what I doubted before, that you 
have received half the money. I would 
thank you to refund it, or give me a receipt 
for it — 

A man he had whose name was Kalph, 
Who in the adventure went his lialf. 

I have not forgotten those lines. They seem 
rather more applicable to you and your friend 
Mole, than to myself and my patron, Captain 
Swift. Come, Mr. Keed, give me an answer," 
for Jaspar had turned from him, in a turmoil 
of fury. 

He stopped, and faced Percy suddewVj^ 
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q>eeclile8B with nge. His fiur skin crimsoned, 
his blue eyes flaaiung fire; even his hair seemed 
to raise his carls into ciissper drdea. He was 
bnt a jixtlh oompsied to Percy, but he was 
fall -grown, broad-chested, and a&letic; a 
training to fit him finr the ring having been 
the most important part of his educatioii 
at Kewdiester CSoUege. He drew back his 
arm, and stmck out from the shoulder what 
seemed a reeling blow on Percy's diest. The 
sailor took it calmly. 

"I do not fight Kke a bargee, with my 
fists/' he said ; ^' I am a gentleman by birdi 
and profession ; a Mend shall wait on you to- 
morrow morning to arrange for a hostile 
meeting, which is now inevitable." He bowed, 
and turned into another path. 
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CHAPTER XXrV. 

Crowned with wreaths of rosy flowers^ 

Mirth and jocund life be ours ; 
Let us then the dance begin, 
. Nor cease till envious day peep in. 

The gong was now heard making its 
clamorous appeals to the company, and they 
all congregated on the lawn before the house 
to witness the donation of the prizes. 

Sir William stood on the steps of the 
portico, and shouted out the names of the 
successful competitors. "Lieutenant Percy 
Pierce!" he cried, and Percy came forward, 
and bowing very low, received the case 
containing the sparkling jewels. Then Colonel 
Ryder followed, and claimed the emerald 
brooch, whilst Captain Spurall triumphantly 
flourished the silver arrow, declaring that he 
should be as successful as Cupid himself with 
the ladies, being thus armed. While the 
smiles on lips easily moved to mirth were ttL\3a 
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excited, for the stout captain did not much 
resemble the god of love in the estimation of 
the spectators, Lady Alabaster proposed on 
behalf of herself, that the gentlemen should 
be requested to present their gifts to their 
favoured ladies, that they might receive due 
honour by being worn at the dance, which 
was to follow the distribution of the prizes. 

The recipients bowed to this decision, and 
Captain Spurall going up to where Ella stood 
on one side of Lady Alabaster, went down on 
one knee and presented to her his silver 
arrow. 

" Take it, I pray you, young lady. Like you, 
it is * swift,' like you it is sharp and bright, 
like you it is, I am sure, formed of the purest 
metal." 

Ella, taken by surprise, blushed vividly, and 
laughing, confessed that she should like to 
possess the arrow if she might disclaim the 
compliments by which it was accompanied, 

" She should take it," she said, prettily, 
^^for the sake of Captain Spuralls kindness." 

" By Jove, madam !" cried the gallant 
soldier, " if you would take me as well, I 
should be the happiest man alive !" 

This open declaration produced a roar of 
laughter from the gentlemen, and a succession 
of spiteful tee-hees from the ladies, whilst 
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Ella, joining in the merriment, advised her 
admirer not to repeat the offer in private, lest 
he should find it accepted. 

Colonel Ryder now came up to Emily, and 
feeling a great deal, was both awkward and 
inarticulate. He was attracted by the young 
lady's sweetness and beauty, and would have 
married her, could he have done so, had she 
been penniless. Colonel Ryder was a widower, 
who had believed that living worth would 
never make him faithless to that which the 
grave had closed over. A look in the face 
when turned aside, the sheen on the rich 
auburn hair, which reminded him of his dead 
wife, had first attracted him towards Emily, 
and he loved her now for her own sake. 
Emily and her mother understood his offer of 
the jewel more from dumb show than from 
anything intelligible uttered by him, who 
would have made a more gallant figure in 
leading his troop against the enemy, than 
in crouching like a timid hound at the feet of 
a young lady. Emily thanked him very 
sweetly, and said, truly, that she should value 
the gift highly, and that she was very glad to 
get it. 

" Now, lieutenant I" cried her ladyship. 

" Yes— yes — Pierce ! Come ! no shirking. 
There are lots of pretty girls all on the look- 
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oat for the necklace f exclaimed old Admiral 
Boxall. "You are not going to keep those 
sparklers in that pocket of yom^, when they 
should shine round a girl's throat." 

"Too bad, admiral! Perhaps my girl is 
not present," said the poor lieutenant, attempt- 
ing a feeble joke. " I may want to carry it 
away with me to present it to her." 

" I wonder if her name is Betsy Parks ?" 
whispered Jaspar Reed to Comet Green. 

"Poor fellow! A d — d shame to bother 
him if it is so," said the simple comet, who 
did not understand the intended sneer, not 
having heard the previous conversation. 

In the mean time, Percy, looking deadly 
pale, walked to the spot where Ella stood 
in the midst of a profound silence, more 
trying to his nerves than the previous banter 
had been. He did not kneel as Captain 
Spurall had done, but said simply and without 
any seeming emotion, except what might be 
guessed by his pallid hue, "Miss Swift, I 
beg to offer you the prize I had the luck to 
win, and entreat you to accept it, as Captain 
Swiff s niece. To Miss Ella Swift I should not 
venture to present it. To my patron's relative 
it belongs by right." 

Ella understood the delicacy which left her 
free to accept so handsome a present without 
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any compramise of her own dignity or any 
implied claim for future favour on her part. 
All the company who knew the circumstances 
— ^for who in Mudborough knew not the birth, 
parentage, education, and income of every 
inhabitant ? — approved the act of the poor 
lieutenant. " Very handsome — ^very grateful — 
perfectly right;," the old men murmured, and 
the women were glad that Ella had not 
obtained it for her beautiful eyes, but for the 
continued patronage of her unde to the poor 
lieutenant. 

Ella coloured slightly, and was pleased, 
as would any feminine creature who had 
never possessed anything in the way of an 
ornament so sparkling and costly. 

Percy took it from its case, and fastened it 
round her neck. 

" It becomes you well, my dear," said the 
good-natured hostess. 

''I am glad you have it, Ella," said Emily, 
who was too wealthy to be envious. 

Miss Capper whispered to Mercy, "That 
will be a match, as sure as you're alive. I 
wonder the captain don't come home to look 
after the young folks." 

"Ella," said Percy, in a low voice, "will 
you dance the first two dances with me ?" 

It was not much to ask in return for a fifty 
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guinea necklace, and Ella felt that she most 
appear very ungracious, when she said^ hesi- 
tatingly, "I am engaged for the first two 
dances." 

" To Mr. Reed ?" asked Percy, suspecting 
the truth. 

" Yes." 

His brow contracted with a spasm of pain, 
for he remembered the interview he had over- 
heard on first coming from the boat, and felt 
that she would suffer the mortification of 
having been forgotten and deserted. 

'^ Ella, I shall not ask you again, but send 
for me, or come to me, whenever you may- 
need a partner." And he turned away. 

A number of the Mudborough ladies now 
came round Ella to examine her necklace and 
offer their congratulations. 

" How delighted your dear uncle vdll be, 
Miss Swift ! You have not heard when he is 
likely to return ?" said Mrs. Hawser, with a 
smile on her thin lips, and a baleful glance 
from her small snaky eye — ^literally eye— for 
her face was so very much of a profile in its 
want of width, that she turned her head and 
examined the necklace as a woodcock might 
have done, with her head on one side. 

" Well, my dear, we are pleased !" cried 
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Miss Mercy, in behalf of herself and her 
sister. " How happy you must be !" 

Ella could have said truly something about 
the vanity of human wishes, for, adorned as 
she was by Percy's prize, she was sick at 
heart, hearing the lively music of the band,, 
and seeing over the heads, and between the 
shoulders of the friendly tormentors, the 
dancers taking their places. She had fully 
expected that Jaspar would come to claim her 
for the dance, for which he had petitioned so 
eagerly ten days before. Had he forgotten it 
all ? Perhaps he had only been delayed, and 
would come presently. She had comforted 
herself with this idea, when Cornet Green 
came bustling through the crowd. 

" Are you engaged ? Will you dance with 
me. Miss Swift ?" 

" I am engaged to Mr. Reed," said Ella. 

" Oh, if that is all, come with me. Reed 
has led off with Miss Alabaster ; etiquette, I 
suppose, being the highest in rank here," he 
added, seeing Ella's look of mortification. 

" Thank you I I shall like to dance with 
you very much," said the poor girl, swallow- 
ing, to get rid of an unpleasant sensation in 
the throat. 

She remembered when Jaspar had searched 
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her out from her seclusion behmd overspread- 
ing petticoats, and felt as Mademoiselle La 
VaUi^re might have done, when Louis did not 
think her worth fetching on the second occa. 
sion. When they reached the set, Jaspar was 
dancing down with Emily the simple figure of 
hands across, down the middle, and up again, 
before Ella had had time to consider her 
time had come to take Jaspar's hand. It was 
over in an instant, she knew not if he was 
aware whose white glove he had touched. 
The country-dance described the hurry of an 
eventful life to the couple going through its 
evolutions. The bystanders are those, who, 
being tranquil lookers-on in the career, are 
caught up for an instant in the whirl, to be 
dropped as instantaneously. It was usual 
that the couple who began should take the 
bottom till they had worked their way back 
to the top, and then going down a second 
time, finish the dance. Ella looked forward 
to the second chance of dancing for an instant 
with Jaspar, but that hope was extinguished, 
by seeing him leave the set so soon as they 
had reached the bottom. They disappeared 
in the crowd, and after that. Cornet Green 
found Ella a less lively partner than he had 
anticipated. 

Youth is not always a season of joy. 
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Middle-aged folks, whose expectations are less 
highly pitched, often obtain more enjoyment 
for a social meeting than lovers, whose feel- 
ings are of the " high fantastical" Ella had 
youth, beauty, intellect, and the diamond 
necklace ; but what availed it, when the man 
she loved did not worship at her shrine? 

Jaspar, however, was uneasy. He had 
found his lovely partner exceedingly sweet, 
not to say mawkish. He might have her for 
the asking, almost without the asking. He 
had seen the glitter of "that fellow's" prize 
round Ella's neck. He knew he must fight 
with that accursed lieutenant; more than 
that, he knew he must refund the twenty- 
five pounds, perhaps the fifty pounds, or his 
second would refuse to act for him, unless he 
were to deny it altogether. He meditated, as 
he sat in the shade by the side of his beautiful 
companion, as to how that would work, for a 
young man who expected to hazard his life 
in a duel for the first time was apt to be 
thoughtful, even in those days, when such 
encounters were common. He could say, 
and swear, too, that he had never had the 
girl's money. His education at Newchester 
had taught him that a Newchester man, i.e., 
boy, might lie if he made what was called a 
chinnerj namely, if he thrust his tongue into 
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his cheek. If the person who received the 
false statement happened to be walking on the 
side furthest from the tell-tale cheek, the lie 
might be told all the same. He must take 
the chance of his locality — 

'Tis education forms the youthful mind ; 
The way the twig is bent the tree's inclined. 

Jaspar had been let down from commoners^ 
windows by sheets, to go in the night to pur- 
chase spirits for the head boys. If caught, 
he was to swear that he had fetched the 
forbidden poison for himself, and take the 
flogging which must ensue, " if not you wiD 
be skinned alive." It was better to be skinned 
alive by the master, than in turn by all the 
disappointed candidates of the forbidden 
spirits, so the head boys saw the punishment 
inflicted, and generously rejoiced in their own 
exemption. When it came to Jaspar's turn 
to be a prefect, he did likewise. The fidelity 
of the servant who placed himself in his 
master's bed, to be murdered, instead of the 
aristocrat whom he sacrificed himself to save, 
by concealing him under it, must be a subject 
of admiration ; but to what a depth of degrada- 
tion must the master have been reduced, who 
could hear the groans and sighs, feel the 
struggles of the death agonies, be shaken by 
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the thrusts of the murderer'a sword, and 
snatch a fearful joy that his own carcass was 
safe. 

Percy Pierce had been too bold and brave 
as a child ever to lie to conceal a fault ; as he 
grew older his mother had taught him to keep 
his mind as clean as his hands, and to consider 
a lie as a sully to its purity. When he entered 
the navy, he found that truth was a part of 
the officer's creed, and the characteristic of a 
gentleman. He had never felt a t.emptation 
to disguise it. The practice had become easy 
to him. 

The morrow must provide for itself, was 
the result of Jaspar's meditations. " Tis all 
very well to worry, but what's the use ? suffi- 
cient for the day is the evil thereof, and 
the pleasure also. The brandy to-day, the 
soda-water to-morrow." Whilst Emily was 
beginning to ask him why he was so thought- 
ful. Colonel Ryder came up, and asked her to 
be his partner in the next dance. She could 
not continue with Jaspar without observa- 
tion any longer, so she accepted the colonel's 
offer, and went off on his arm. He thought 
he would ask Ella to dance. His previous 
engagement to her and all the love he had 
vowed on that champagne-inspired morning, 
had entirely floated off the surface of his 
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wavering mind. It had tinged her life, but 
was swept firom his like foam from a troubled 
stream. He had a vague recollection that she 
must not be made love to, and Emily must 
receive the honour of his attentions, but 
surely there could be no harm in dancing^ 
one dance with the handsomest girl in the 
assembly. 

He went to look for her, and inquired 
of the comet where she was to be found, 
and learning she was sitting alone in a 
sequestered nook, he hastened towards her, 
just in tune to see Percy taking her hand to 
lead her to the dance. He was exceedingly 
irritated at this. He hated Percy as the 
shadow hates the sun, and was forthwith 
disposed to be insolent, and to attempt to 
take Ella from the poor lieutenant. 

Percy having seen Ella alone, and seemingly 
without a partner, had gone forward and 
offered himself a second time, notwithstanding 
his resolution to wait till sent for. 

"You are engaged to me, Miss Swift, for 
this dance 1" said Jaspar. 

" I am not," replied Ella, promptly walking 
away. 

He pursued her, and she added, " I was 
engaged to you for the first dance, and you 
did not consider it worth your while then to 
remember the engagement." 
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" I was obliged by etiquette to open the ball 
with Miss Alabaster, as being the highest in 
rank." 

" You should have considered that impedi- 
ment before you asked me." 

"Will you dance the next dance with 
me?" he asked, humbly, and Ella, with her 
heart relenting, agreed to the proposal. Not 
a word had been exchanged between Jaspar 
and Percy Pierce. 

Ella went off on Percy's arm with such 
triumph in her eyes, such buoyancy in her 
step, and happiness diffused over her whole 
person, that those who saw her by the side of 
the poor lieutenant, said they had never seen 
a beauty so brilliant. 

She loved Jaspar Reed, and in his return 
to her she felt that the love was mutual. 

Percy knew what was passing in her mind, 
for the eyes of jealousy are as keen as those 
of love. When they had danced down part 
of the dance, the ribbon of Ella's sandal 
broke, and she was compelled to leave her 
place to have another sewn on. When they 
had reached the house and had this ac- 
complished, neither felt inclined to return 
to the dancers, so they wandered away into 
the wood, where the bursts of music only 
came at intervals on the breeze. Ella sat 
herself down on the trunk o^ ^ \^^<i^ ^ssA. 
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Percy reclined on the turf at her feet, looking 
up into the face which bent over him in a 
soft shadow from the drooping ringlets which 
graced her beautiful head. He thought a 
little of himself and much of her. If worded, 
his meditations would have read thus : " I am 
so happy in being near her, away from aU 
the world. Perhaps I shall feel nothing by 
this time to-morrow. If I could but be 
assured of her welfare, I should care for 
nothing besides. My patron is not accustomed 
to the care of anything so young, so tender, 
and so beautiful. It were better she were 
married to the man she loves, if he were 
worthy of her." 

"J/, Ella, you love that young Reed, do 
you know " Ella was affronted. 

"What right have you to question me?" 
she said. Her love was something too 
sacred to be talked about. 

"Only the right of one who claims a 
brother's interest in you, my dear Ella, and 
who only wishes for your happiness." 

" Oh, yes, that is all very well," said the 
girl, impatiently, who felt intuitively that 
Percy disliked her lover. "I never had a 
brother, and never felt the want of one. 
Brothers, elder sisters, and maiden aunts 
always seem to me to occupy the position of 
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Sancho Panza's physician in the Island of 
Barataria. Every agreeable or desirable object 
which appears before them is forbidden as being 
hurtful, and hurried away, leaving only dry 
husks to feed on. Life is not worth having, 
if 'tis deprived of all that makes it valuable." 

" Sometimes that is fortunate," said the 
poor lieutenant, thinking that he should lose 
but little if he fell by Jaspar Reed's hand 
next day. 

Ella, self-occupied and therefore selfish, did 
not observe his murmured remark. 

'' There is nothing I would not do to pro- 
mote your happiness, Ella, brother or no 
brother." 

" Thank you !" said the girl, gaily. 

" Even to your union with Jaspar Reed, if 
I believed it would conduce to your happi- 
ness." 

" There is that if again. Who is to judge of 
other folks' happiness?" 

"My dear Ella, those who stand on the 
vantage hill of age, and look down on the 
travellers in the different paths of life, can see 
which way the roads tend to that charm, whilst 
those lost in the enthralments of the joys or 
small hindrances which delay them, cannot 
so well judge what will be the termination of 
their career." 

VOL. I. T 
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"Yes, well! what of that? I don't under- 
stand." 

" Then I will explain. The path which seems 
most pleasant to the senses at the beginning, 
often leads to pain and disgrace." 

"Disgrace! Who would dare to speak to 
me of disgrace?" said EUa, rising. 

" No one, to you personally ; but, Ella, there 
used to be a festival at Salency every year." 

" I know, La Rosi^re." 

"Well! it was not enough for the candi- 
dates to be free from st^in, but every one con- 
nected with them must be so." 

"What!" said Ella, laughing; "you don't 
anticipate that that good uncle of mine has 
been getting into any scrapes in town, and 
means to break the news gently to me ?" 

Percy was exceedingly offended by her 
levity. 

"The relatives given you by nature. Miss 
Swift, will never do you anything but honour. 
If you choose to ally yourself to Mr. Reed, I 
think, possessing the feelings of your own 
family, you will writhe imder disgrace, which 
you must share as being one with your 
husband." 

" I have listened enough ; no more of this. 
How dare you say this against Jaspar Reed in 
his absence ? You would not venture to do so 
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were he here. You are a cowardly slanderer !" 
she continued, her eyes flashing fire. 

Percy turned his sad eyes to hers in silence, 
and walked by her side without response. He 
could not tell her that he Jiad dared to accuse 
Jaspar Reed of conduct which he considered 
disgraceful. They walked on without ex- 
changing a word, till they came on a party 
listening to a man, who was singing, in a rich 
baritone voice, the following words, which 
seemed the termination of some love-song — 

"When friends are few and kindred cold. 
And thou art scorned for lack of gold ; 
When sullen looks and eyes that chide. 
Thy efforts scorn, thy tears deride, 
Ketum for shelter to a heart 
From whence thine image ne'er will part." 

The singer gave an intense expression of 
earnestness to the words. Percy put his hand 
suddenly within Ella's arm and pressed it to 
his side ; before she had time to resist it he had 
dropped it, and seeing Lady Alabaster and the 
Miss Cappers in the path, he bowed and left 
her. She was glad, for she saw Jaspar Reed 
in the distance seemingly looking for her. She 
smoothed her features which had been ruffled 
by her attack on Percy in his defence, and 
received him with a smile when he came up 
to her. 
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CHAPTER XXV. 

The quarrel is a very pretty quarrel as it stands ; we should 
only spoil it by trying to explain it. — Shbkidan. 

In the interval Jaspar. not having a partner, 
had searched out his valet, and transacted a 
little business. 

"Walk this way," he cried, calling Mr. 
Mole from the booth, where he was drinking 
with some other gentlemen. " What do you 
mean, sirrah, by getting me into this con- 
founded scrape? Here have I got to fight 
a duel about this accursed fifty pounds you 
have cheated the girl out of. The money 
must be paid back to-morrow morning before 
I go out with Lieutenant Pierce, and where 
am I to get it — I have not ten pounds left — 
what have you ?" 

" Why really, sir, you take me so aback ! I 
have not much ; you see we had a few bills 
I was compelled to pay for our credit's sake." 
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" Credit's sake, indeed I A pretty state of 
credit you have brought me to 1 

"Surely, sir, if you fight you need not 

pay. 

Mr. Mole thought that society could never 
require any gentleman to do two things so 
disagreeable, 

" I must, or I shall be posted as a swindler 
and a coward. The girl wants her money 
back, and she must have it before the story is 
told to the man who is to be my second. You 
must get me the money." 

" I am sure I would get it if I could, sir. I 
should not have cajoled Betsy Parks out of 
hers if I could have managed it in any other 
way. Could not the cornet help you ?" 

"Nonsense! He has but a guinea in his 
pocket, and that he won from me half an hour 
ago." 

Jaspar walked up and down on the lawn 
with his hands clasped behind him, Mr. Mole 
standing to watch how his master would 
decide. He was sorry for the row. It might 
mar his plans with regard to Lily Roper. 
He did not care for his master's trouble. His 
master was a puppet for whom he had a great 
contempt, as he could pull the wires and direct 
Jaspar's movements at Mole's own pleasure. 
He considered himself a much sharper fellow. 
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and thought that Fortune had made a mistake 
in making Jaspar the heir, and James the 
valet. " If my mother had not been a fool, she 
would have exchanged us ;" and he drew him- 
self up, and thought he should have made the 
better gentleman. 

Jaspar finding no comfort in his valet, 
walked slowly away. He knew that the only 
man able to lend him the money without 
inconvenience was Colonel Ryder. Jaspar 
walked to the refreshment-room and drank a 
tumblerful of champagne, and thus fortified, 
he went up hurriedly to the colonel, as a man 
rushes to take a cold bath, knowing that it 
will be worse if he lingers. The wine stimu- 
lated him to greater courage. He should be 
dreadfully pinched for money when he had 
paid the girl the fifty pounds. He would ask 
the colonel to lend him a hundred. The 
governor must pay it back. 'Twas as well to 
be hanged for a sheep as a lamb. 

He went up to the colonel, who was standing 
near Emily, and looked black as he saw his 
rival coming, as he thought, to interrupt his 
conversation. 

"I beg ten thousand pardons," said the 
young man, "Miss Alabaster, but might I 
venture to deprive you of Colonel Ryder's 
society for two minutes? Colonel," he said, 
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beseechingly, " will you give me half a dozen 
seconds ?" 

A tender glance darted towards Jaspar from 
the blue eyes of Emily, did not render the 
colonel more propitious ; but he could scarcely 
refuse, when she seconded Jaspar's request. 

"Pray go. Colonel Ryder;" and then, with 
a consciousness of her power, "you may come 
back to me; do not stay too long. — What 
can Jaspar want?" she thought. "I wish I 
knew. I am sure he should have anything 
I could procure for him." 
' " What is it ?" asked the colonel, impatiently, 
of Jaspar, whose heart seemed to go down 
into his shoes, and who turned very white as 
he felt how awkward it would be to be refused. 

However, the money was urgently required, 
time pressed ; and so he blurted out his request. 

" Could you without much inconvenience 
lend me a hundred pounds, on my note of 
hand, for a month? I am pressed for the 
money, and I do not like to apply to my 
governor to advance my quarter's allowance, 
which will be due in four weeks' time." 

The colonel was silent, and Jaspar walked 
by his side, as a criminal who is waiting to 
know whether the sentence is to be death or 
life. 

" Yes, I could do it, of course," he said, at 
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length, "but I should like first to know a 
little about your intentions." 

" My intentions !" cried Jaspar, over whose 
face and brow the red blood rushed in a crim- 
son glow, more vividly from its previous pale- 
ness. "My intentions are to repay you as 
soon as I have the possibility; and if yon 
cannot wait a month, I will get the money 
before the end of the week ; but I am much 
pressed on a point of honour to produce it to- 
morrow morning." 

" Some foolish debt of honour, I suppose," 
said the colonel ; " but I meant intentions of a 
different kind. Pray what are your designs 
with regard to Miss Alabaster ?" 

" Fm sure I don't know. She is an uncom- 
mon nice girl ; rich, and all that, you know 
Tis the right kind of thing to do to make 
love to her, my governor thinks." 

" But do you love her yourself?" asked the 
colonel, impatiently. 

"Well, as to that, I love her well enough 
to marry her, if Sir William came down hand- 
somely with her ; but I do really love the other 
girl, and would marry her without a penny." 

" Marry her then, by all means, my good 
fellow ! You can't do better, she is a lovely 
girl. Were I the eldest son of a wealthy 
baronet, I would wed her myself You shall 
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have the money the first thing to-morrow, but 
remember, I must have no more philandering 
after Miss Alabaster, no more love looks or 
tender speeches." 

" Very well, colonel, I am much obliged. I 
may call at the barracks to-morrow ?" 
"Yes, I wiU write a cheque for you." 
Jaspar went off with his mind relieved of a 
heavy load. He could afford to take the high 
hand now with that insolent fellow Pierce. 
He must exchange shots with him, he supposed, 
to save his wounded honour for the blow he 
had given him. He stopped suddenly with a 
start, as if he had already received his adver- 
sary's fire. Suppose his second should propose, 
as the insult came from him, that he, Jaspar, 
should fire in the air. " Let them propose. I 
won't risk my life for nothing. I should not be 
sorry to wing the prig ! I hate him !" cried the 
man who was said to be no man's enemy but his 
own. Jaspar, however, did not really hate the 
poor lieutenant, or if he did, the feeling was 
too ephemeral to deserve mention. It might be 
said of him, as it was written of the Duke of 
Buckingham, that his friends could never 
count on the continuance of his friendship, 
and his enemies feared him not, as his resent- 
ment was too short-lived to bear fruit. Few 
men go into danger with a conviction that 
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their lives will be sacrificed. Jaspar had got 
fifty pounds out of the colonel more than his 
pressing necessities required, and he certainly 
was better ofi^ than he had been two hours 
before. He was not sorry that he had settled 
to have nothing more to do with Emily. 
"Powers of gentle dulnessl" he exclaimed, 
"what a votary you possess! I see very 
plainly, that so long as I keep clear of that 
girl, Ryder won't urge the payment of the 
hundred. Upon my word I" he exclaimed, 
gaily, as if he had not to fight a duel on the 
morrow, ' ' to receive a hundred pounds not to 
make love to a girl I am weary of, is the best 
joke in the world." 

With a smile still rippling over his cheek, 
he sought and found Ella, and led her to 
the dancers. The champagne he had drank 
seemed to have .got into his heels, he sprang 
so lightly in the dance. Ella, too, was 
perfectly happy in her partner and herself; 
and when she bounded down the line of 
dancers, the pair were looked on with admira- 
tion, both so handsome, yet so contrasted in 
the dark hair and flashing beauty of the girl, 
and the excessively fair skin, florid com- 
plexion, and light curling hair of the youth. 
Ella's round, well-turned throat became the 
sparkling necklace. The poor lieutenant 
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smiled sadly as he pressed the tips of her 
fingers in the hands across, and she, too 
happy to remember his strictures on her 
lover, laughed and shook his hand gaily in 
return. He was glad that she forgave him. 
He wondered whether, if he were killed to- 
morrow, she would be sorry — perhaps a little 
when she looked at her necklace — and then 
he smiled again, thinking that the sorrow, if 
any, would arise from the circumstance that 
he would be unable to win her another. 

" Bless me ! how beautiful she is ! Miss 
Swift, I mean," said Mercy Capper to her 
partner, the poor lieutenant; for that much 
enduring young man, disdained by the girl he 
loved, smitten on the chest by her insolent 
lover, and being on the morrow about to seek 
the satisfaction, such as it might be, of offering 
his breast or his head to the reception of his 
adversary's bullet, was mindful of what would 
have pleased his patron had he been able to 
see it, had asked the plump Mercy to dance, 
and suffered consequently for his self-devotion. 

Mercy edged herself across the line of 
dancers in her eagerness to have a little talk. 
" Very beautiful, isn't she, Lieutenant Pierce? 
I should think she must marry soon — Mr. 
Reed seems very much devoted — don't you 
think so ?" 
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"I — I am no judge of such matters, 
madam I" 

" Oh dear yes ! any one, judge or not, can 
see that the young people are made for each 
other." 

Here Mr. Scroll and the widow Hawser 
came prancing down the middle and divided 
the partners. 

" Well !" said Mercy, " they need not push 
one so !" putting her hands to the crushed 
bow of white ribbon which adorned her 
plump shoulder ; " but as I was saying," con- 
tinued the simple lady, " poor Captain Swift 
will feel it dreadfully." 

"What, ma'am?" asked Percy. 

" Why the breaking up of his home when 
he loses his niece." 

Percy sighed. He felt what a heaven it 
had been to him, to sit and see her bending 
over her work-basket every evening, and how 
lonely the house would be without her. The 
thought made the tough heart of the sailor 
feel as if a giant's hand had constricted it in its 
grasp. He spoke at length, waiting till another 
couple had rushed past in a tumult of flying 
gauzes, mingled with obtrusive swallow-tails. 

" Yes, but though Captain Swift would miss 
the presence of his niece, you must remember 
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that he lived many years in great comfort 
without her, and will, I trust, do so again." 
" Dear me ! I should have thought that he 

would ^" But she s topped, and did not 

utter the word "marry," which she had on 
her lips. A little feeling of consciousness pre- 
vented her. Had she uttered it, the unsus- 
picious lieutenant would not have suspected 
that she was a party to the wish. The young 
always fancy they have a monopoly of matri- 
monial intentions. Single ladies of uncertain 
ages have much greater excuse for such angling 
than the young and blooming, as their chances 
have become almost desperate, and the world 
presents few attractions to a lonely woman, 
who is supposed never to have been asked to 
exchange single for double blessedness. 
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CHAPTER XXVI. 

Yes, I will give my heart to thee, 
Since thou a sweeter giv'st to me. 

And bind our fate for ever. 
But think, thou loved one, like the rose. 
Love finds a bier in blinding snows. 

Again to blossom never. 

Jaspar and Ella stole away from the long 
row of dancers when they reached the bottom 
of the set, and went to look for ices and 
lemonade. Then they sat down in an alcove, 
which commanded the lively scene on the 
sloping lawn, in the centre of which a foun- 
tain flung its glad water high in air, de- 
scending in silvery splashes on the surcharged 
shrubs and blossoms which leaned over the 
marble basin. In the distance was the sea, 
and on each side of the lawn the sloping 
woods of oak. The company wandered about 
in self-content ; the visit w-as an honour as 
well as a pleasure. It would soon be over, 
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alas ! but they stayed on till the woods became 
browner, and the saffron hue of the sky died 
into blue, and then grey, whilst a few stars 
came out in the quiet sky. Still the band 
played its merriest tones till the diarkness grew 
deeper, and then a vocalist amongst the musi- 
cians sang Herrick's night-piece to Julia — 



" Her eyes the glowworm lend thee. 
The shooting-stars attend thee, 
And the elves also, whose little eyes glow 
Like sparks of fire, befriend thee." 

Jaspar passed his arm round Ella's waist 
under the shadow of the alcove ; she put the 
encircling arm away, but allowed him to 
retain her hand. He had become sad, almost 
solemn in his manner. 

"Have you past a pleasant day, Ella?" he 
said. 

"The latter part of it has been— oh! so 
happy !" she said. 

"Should you be sorry never to see me 
again ?" 

" How can you say such disagreeable things 
— are you going away ?" 

" Perhaps I may be compeUed ; but I shaU 
not go if I can manage to remain." 

" Who can make you go, your father ?" 

"No, my father will not trouble himself. 
If I go, it will be by the decree of three old 
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women, who sit spinning fates, and sometimes 
one gives an unpleasant snip with her scissors. 

There was a silence. The band now was 
playing in the distance, " Suppose and suppose 
that your Highland Lad should die," the 
music of which, the sound suggesting the well- 
known words, aflfected Ella, whose nerves were 
highly strung ; after so much joy the descent 
was sudden. She burst into tears. Jaspar 
drew her graceful head to his bosom and kissed 
her tenderly. 

" Ella ! will you marry me whenever I can 
claim you?" 

And she answered, " I will." 

The words were scarcely uttered, when 
Jaspar's name was called vigorously and con* 
tmuously. 

" Reed ! Reed ! Jaspar Reed !" 

The sound came from the refreshment-room, 
which was gaily lighted with coloured lamps, 
and where all the company had assembled to 
take a parting glass to the health of the host 
and hostess. 
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CHAPTER XXVII. 

If I chance to talk a little wild, forgive me. 

Colonel Ryder came up to him. 

" Reed, you are the man to make a speech, 
proposing Sir William's health." 

'^My dear colonel, I can't, really." , . 

"You mustj" cried a hundred masculine 
voices ; " you have ' the gift of the gab,' and 
we haven't." 

" I can't ; I don't know what to say. 'Tis a 
shame," he cried, struggling with the crowd, 
who hustled him forward. Laughing and 
contending, he was driven to the centre of 
the table, on which he put his hand and 
sprang upon it. It was his only chance of 
being heard by the crowd who filled the hall, 
and clustered outside round the doors and 
windows. 

" Ladies and gentlemen," he cried. "Look 
at me ; see my coat nearly dragged oflf, my 
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ruffles in tatters, my neckcloth flying over one 
shoulder. Look at an innocent victim of 
Lynch law! Ladies and gentlemen, I have 
been a martyr from my youth up ; a recipient 
of wrongs innumerable. Sent at an early age 
to Newchester College, with pretty long curls, 
and a pretty little frill round my pretty little 
neck, I was seized on at once, a martyr to the 
conviviality of others. Then, gentlemen, as 
now, I was compelled to get on to a table 
surrounded, as now, by a large assembly of 
merry faces. Now I am requested to speak^ 
then I was commanded to sing. Some small 
whip-cord was tied round my thumbs, of 
which a giant tormentor held the end. * Sing, 
Reed !' " 

Then Jaspar, making his voice into a 
falsetto, imitated a child's voice. 

** King Stephen \y tto ' . 

' Oh ! my thumb,' a tighter twist of the twine 
produced with a jerk — 

' a worthy peer.' 

' Louder, sir ! louder !' 

* His breeches cost him but a cro-o-o-own.' 

Here I wept profusely, seemingly at the 
penurious nature of King Stephen, which was 
confirmed in the next line — 

* He held them ninepence all too dear.' 
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As I was unable to move my hands from 
their thraldom to wipe my face, I presented 
the abnormal spectacle of the singer of a 
comic song with symptoms on his counte- 
nance of extreme distress, the tears running 
from my eyes, and my nose sympathising — 

' With that he called the tailor lown.* 

"Now, ladies, I see your souls are filled 
with righteous indignation against the bully- 
ing crowd of Newchester boys, yet I declare 
that the suflferings of my bashfulness now 
exceed those of my thumbs in times past;- 
and you — ^men in the prime of their youth^, 
and the glory of their meridian, and in the 
venerable snows which are a crown to the sage 
in his decline, with fair hands applauding, and 
cherry lips inciting to the outrage — ^have 
insisted on making nearly the youngest, and 
certainly the most modest man in your com- 
pany, the victim of your gratitude ! I am to 
find words for the feelings which are too big 
for speech. To thank our host for the pleasure 
which has beamed in so many bright eyes, 
and quivered on so many beautiful lips ; for 
the hilarity with which our meeting began, 
for the spirit with which it was kept up, and 
for the full sensuous satisfaction with which it 
has concluded. 

u2 
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" To return to my Newchester life : my days 
were days of fagging, and wearisome nights 
were appointed to me in conning impositions 
due for the sins of my elders. On one occa- 
■sion I had to turn a paper of the ' Rambler ' 
into Greek iambics. It was about Seged, Kin^- 
of Ethiopia, a monarch who has been strangely 
running in my head all day. He, like our 
worthy host, had a house of pleasure on the 
borders of a lake. He had not the benefit of the 
salt waves dashing round his domain, however, 
like those of Wheal Silver ; the gardens were 
painted with every flower which spreads its 
colours to the mid-day sun, or sheds its 
fragrance to the evening air. In one part of 
the ground, young lovers might wander in 
seclusion from the summer heat ; in another, 
the youth and maidens might indulge in the 
dance on the elastic turf in the open lawn ; 
all that could solace the sense, or flatter the 
fancy; all that industry could extort from 
nature, or wealth furnish to art, was collected 
together, and every perception was excelled 
and gratified. 

'' Seged was determined to have ten days of 
happiness for himself, and he failed utterly in 
obtaining one. Our Seged has been more and 
Hess ambitious : he determined to make his 
neighbours happy for one whole day without 
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thinking of himself. If he has succeeded^ 
ladies and gentlemen, hold up your hands I 
What a forest of white digits ! Now fill your 
glasses, and drink to the health of our 
modern and more benevolent Seged, and of 
his charming wife. To many here, this day 
will remain marked in their memory as the 
happiest of their lives. Three cheers for Sir 
William Alabaster !" 

The speech, uttered in a full rich voice^ 
accompanied by a grace of action easy enough 
in a person of perfectly proportioned figure,, 
and endowed with an exceeding graciousness* 
of manner, was received with loud applause. 

It was fluent, and struck the Mudborough- 
onians as something very different from the 
laboured sentences they had been accustomed 
to hear from their speakers. The poor lieute- 
nant gazed with something of envy on the: 
fine person, the handsome countenance, confi-^ 
dent in youth, talent, perfect culture, and 
power of selecting any word from his mental 
storehouse which would just suit the subject, 
in hand, and did not wonder that EUa was 
captivated. He stood near her without her 
being conscious that he was there. He saw 
her eyes, fixed on Jaspar, melt with happy 
moisture at the sound of his voice, which 
trickled in tears down her blooming cheeks^ 
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at the applause which was deepened into a 
roar of voices at the conclusion. He thought 
on the morrow, when he, the man she loved, 
should be opposed in mortal combat, and felt 
that he for one had not been amongst those 
who had enjoyed Seged's day of happiness. 

He was greatly troubled. Ella's happiness 
seemed to depend on this young man ; to 
Percy, it was as if he saw a beautiful child 
crying for one of those apples on the Dead 
Sea shore, which was so fair in seeming, and 
so poisonous within. But was it so? No 
one seemed to agree with him. Jaspar — ^this 
youth who had not been more than six weeks 
in Mudborough — had a far larger circle of 
friends than himself who had dwelt here 
always, except when away in his profession. 

He thought he did not grudge him this 
approbation, but his life had been spent in 
pursuit of glory. Glory means in some degree 
the approbation of mankind. The virtues of 
his youth, his firmness, constancy, courage, 
and disinterestedness, had proceeded probably 
from the quick sense of reputation. It was 
this which made him sensitive to injuries, and 
dictated his obedience to the principles of 
sanguinary honour. He asked himself the 
question, whether he could forbear from the 
act to right himself, because by so doing he 
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should endanger Ella's happiness ? Should he 
give up his eflfort to right the girl who had 
been so meanly wronged, for Ella's sake? For 
Ella's sake should he be pointed at, as a man 
who had received a blow without resenting it ? 
No, he could not do this. Percy Pierce, with 
no profession to adorn or disgrace, might 
possibly bring himself to this state of abnega- 
tion, but as a lieutenant in his majesty's royal 
navy he could not do anything to sully the 
honour of a British sailor. He thought of his 
mother, and felt that, gentlewoman as she 
was, her cheeks would have been dyed with 
shame had he not revenged himself for the 
insult offered to him. 

Jaspar the light-hearted caught a glimpse 
accidentally of Percy's grave face as he sprung 
from the table, and he laughed to himself, 
thinking that the poor lieutenant had not had 
a very great amount of the happiness which 
he, Jaspar, had declared to have been so 
universally diffused. 

Ella remained at Wheal Silver, and Percy 
thinking of all that might happen on the 
following day, sought her, to say " Good-bye." 

" Good-bye !" she said, gaily. " I am so 
pleased with your prize, I shall grudge taking 
it off when I go to bed. Do diamonds emit 
rays in the dark ?" she added ; " if so, when I 
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am lying asleep, a great condor might take 
me for a glowworm, and try to cany me oflF." 
" I don't know," replied the poor lieutenant ; 
" ask some one more accustomed to them. I 
never possessed but those which sparkle in the 
centre of your gold chain, and I only kept 
them half an hour. You made me very happy 
in accepting them. Good-night, Ella." And 
he turned away. 
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CHAPTER XXVIII. 

There's husbandry in heaven : 
Their candles are all out. 

Groups were now departing, some in 
carriages, some in boats. Jaspar had been 
invited to remain, but the necessities of being 
at hand to receive Percy's hostile message, and 
also to obtain the cheque from the colonel, 
made it incumbent on him to return to the 
hotel at Mudborough. He had no oppor- 
tunity of saying good-bye to Ella, excepting 
by a glance. Emily was close at her side, and 
seeing the look, took it to herself, and was. 
comforted. A barge stood at a short distance 
from the landing, and a boat plied backwards 
and forwards to the shore; this rather 
enhanced the enjoyment of the four gentle- 
men and ladies, who were brought into nearer 
proximity than they otherwise would have 
been, to the distraction of their cha^eroiafta. 
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They would also have the happy chance c 
being stuck on a mud-bank, and passing si 
hours of the clear night, suh Jove. This 
though it would have been good fun to th 
juveniles, was a circumstance to be dreadet 
by middle-aged ladies and gentlemen aubjec 
to rheumatism and colds in the head, and thi 
boat plied incessantly to get the remaininj 
guests on board. 
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CHAPTER XXIX. 



■'Tis but a step 



To silence, to forgetfulness, a step. 

Croly. 

There were a few who lingered, and for 
them the boat waited at the landing-place. 
The poor lieutenant was one, but he was sure 
that old Jenny's boat would wait for him, and 
did not hurry himself. His solitary home 
at Mudborough did not present attractions 
enough to make him very anxious to reach 
it. The passengers for the larger boat bound 
to go to the barge, were. Colonel Ryder, 
Major Scott, Captain Spurall, Jaspar Reed, 
Mr. Clyne, the surgeon, and a place was left 
for Cornet Green, who had not made his 
appearance. They sent the boatman to seek 
him, but a speaking trumpet from the barge 
announced that if the rest of the passengers 
were not on board in five minutes, the vessel 
could not wait, as they should be att«xv<ift.^\sjL 
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going up the Mudborough river on one of the 
mud-banks. Of those present there were 
but two who could handle an oar skilfully. 
Sir William Alabaster and Percy. Sir William 
was anxious not to have six guests left on hi» 
hands all night, and he jumped into the boat,, 
asking Percy to do the same, believing that 
he had powers of persuasion sufficient to 
induce the mast^er of the barge to allow the 
boat to remain all night moored at the land- 
ing, when they had brought it back. Colonel 
Ryder, who had been talking to Emily to the 
last minute, asked if she and her friend would 
not walk down to see the last of the guests* 
The girls assented, and Sir William over- 
hearing the arrangement, had determined ta 
accompany his daughter and her friend, a* 
Lady Alabaster had crawled up to bed, over- 
come by the fatigues of the day. 

Ella and Emily did not object to the 
prolongation of the day's pleasure far into the 
evening, for now twilight had deepened into- 
the darkness of a summer's night. Ella wa» 
on the arm of Colonel Ryder, and Jaspar 
escorted Miss Alabaster, an arrangement 
which he might have felt to be awkward^ 
but that a running conversation was kept up 
between the four, who walked in a line over 
the turf, excepting when they had to enter the 
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narrow path leading to the landing-steps, when 
each went singly. At the top of the steps 
the girls stood waving handkerchiefs, which 
were yet visible to the party in the boat 
through the gloom. They had just pushed 
off from the steps, when with more speed in 
his heels than sense in his head, Comet Green, 
excited by wine to deeds of daring, rushed 
down the declivity and jumped into the boat, 
but not into it as he had intended. His 
weight alighting on the rowlocks, upset the 
boat, and in an instant the men were in the 
water. It was close to the shore, but the 
splashings, the shouts and exclamations made, 
as the swimmers rose to the surface, were very 
frightful, heard through the darkness. The 
men caught hold of the oak boughs and 
scrambled up to the land dripping, and 
swearing at Cornet Green, who had contrived 
to get safely to the steps, and stood conscience- 
stricken and silent. 

" Don't be alarmed, ladies !" cried the voice 
of Jaspar Reed, who had been too often tossed 
into the Itchen at Newchester, when he could 
not swim, to be unable to shift for himself in 
the water. 

"Count heads," shouted Percy Pierce. 
" There should be eight, with the last 
comer." 
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Colonel Ryder counted "Five and myself^ 
six — ^no— that must be wrong ; are you safe, 
Scott, I can't see you ?" 

" Safe as a man can be astride on an oak- 
branch overhanging the waves," he said; " but 
very uncomfortable." 

" Call names !" cried Percy. 

" Oh ! where's papa ?" cried Emily, in an 
accent of piercing anguish from sudden terror 
and Self-reproach. 

A dead silence fell on the party. 

^' Sir William !" shouted the party. 

" Oh, father ! father !" cried the miserable 
child. 

On the dark water, the boat floated bottom 
uppermost. In the distance, a light trembled 
on board the barge. Some ripple in the water 
far out caught Percy's eye. It was worth the 
chance. He plunged again into the deep, and 
catching an oar, swam to the spot, pushing 
the oar in the direction where he had seen the 
circles on the surface. 

" Save him, Mr. Reed ! save papa. Colonel 
Ryder 1 Can you all stand here so quiet, and 
let poor papa drown ?" 

"My dear lady," said the men, "if we could 
see him, I am sure any one who could swim 
would hazard their lives to save him ; but we 
don't know what spot to try for." 
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These words were uttered tremulously, for 
the speakers felt for the agony of the 
daughter. 

"Oh! Mr. Reed! can you do nothing?" 
cried Ella. " Can nothing be done?" 

Then silence fell upon them all. She looked 
on the water spread out in its tranquil surface, 
forgetful of the agony it had caused then, and 
since the foundations of the earth were laid, 
and the waters divided from the land. One 
dark spot was seen in the distance, apparently 
swimming towards the shore. 

" 'Tis papa !" cried Emily, hysterically, " I 
am sure 'tis papa coming back safe." 

"No," said Jaspar, "'tis only that fellow 
Pierce." 

" Only the poor lieutenant !" cried another. 
No one cared that the poor lieutenant should 
be coming back safe. 

" He plunged in, I'll say that for him," said 
Colonel Ryder. 

" Ah ! a sailor, you see !" added Major Scott. 
" Those fellows take the water as naturally as 
ducks." 

There seemed no hope now of Sir William 
being recovered; the men felt this, and did 
not know what to propose next to be done. 
They got together to talk, leaving the two 
girls. Ella sitting on the steps supporting 
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Emily's head on her lap, as the girl sobbed 
and shrieked her father's name incessantly, 
tiU her friend hoped her strength and voice 
would fail soon, so harrowing was the expres- 
sion of her agony to the ear and the heart. 

The men having retired, began to talk how 
the body might be searched for. There could 
be no chance of life yet lingering, considering 
how long he must have been under water* 
Who should go up to the house to break the 
news to Lady Alabaster ? From this task they 
all shrank. 

" Clyne ! you are a doctor, you must go." 

" I know nothing of her ladyship," said the 
poor man. " Some inhabitant of Mudborough 
would be the right person." 

" Of course !" the officers chorused, " that 
fellow the poor lieutenant is just the man, but 
he is always out of the way when he might be 
of use." 

"By-the-bye, has he come to land yet?" 
asked the colonel; ^'some one said he was 
swimming." 

In the mean time, Ella heard a smothered 
cry from below her feet. 

"Help!" said the voice; but it was so 
changed, that she scarcely recognised it. She 
laid Emily gently . down on the turf, and ran 
down the steps. Percy's head was just per- 
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ceptible, moving up and down with the action 
of the waters. 

" Get help ! I am nearly done !" he said. 

Ella caught one of the overhanging branches, 
and forced it down within his reach. Still 
holding it herself, she said, "Let me help 

you." 

" 'Tis for him I want help !" he cried, in a 
suffocated voice. 

" Hold on to my arm," said Ella, " and you 
can pull him up on the steps." 

Percy tried, but his strength was failing, as 
he could only support the unconscious head 
out of the water, without lifting the body 
on to the steps. 

At this moment, the boatman, who had 
been unable to find Cornet Green, came 
running down to the water with many cries 
and oaths at the sight of his overset boat. 

Ella cried out to him the necessities of the 
case, and with sturdy arms he seized the body 
of the unfortunate baronet, and dragged it up 
by the side of Emily on the bank; then he 
went down to assist Percy, who, weakened by 
his exertions, could scarcely profit by the aid 
ivhich Ella continued to proffer. 

"I am so glad you are safe," she said, 
kindly ; " but, will he live ?" 

"I don't know," gasped Percy; "he should 
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be carried to the house at once, and attended 
to. The surgeon is here, lose no time to get 
him warm." 

Ella ran to where Sir WiUiam was lying, 
and shouted for the gentlemen, who were 
3till parlying who should break the news to 
Lady Alabaster. They came running; not 
suspecting the truth, but attributing the cries 
to the young lady's terrors of being left alone 
with any one in -a state so distressing as that 
of Miss Alabaster. 

Mr. Clyne felt the pulse of the baronet, and 
fancied he distinguished a feeble beat. " He 
must be got to bed directly," he said, and then 
came the question of transporting him. 

Percy had crawled to the side of the man 
he had saved, and saw the difficulty of moving 
so heavy a body without hurting him. " Is 
there any summer-house or tool-house we 
could get a door from ?" he asked. 

"Oh! the theatre; come this way!" cried 
Ella, " one of the side-scenes would be just 
the thing." 

Jaspar followed her, as she showed Percy 
the way. He felt that she was his property, 
and he grudged the poor lieutenant even five 
minutes of solitude with the girl he had 
appropriated; not that he was jealous. He 
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could not condescend to be jealous of such a 
nonentity as Percy Pierce; but he did not 
choose that "that fellow" should have the 
honour of being alone for an instant with his 
affianced wife, though she had spent every 
evening in his company for many months past. 

Ella showed Percy to the stage, and he 
immediately took one of the side-scenes from 
its groove. 

"This will do," he said. 

He took one end and Jaspar the other, and 
thus in silence the two young men proceeded 
in seeming accord in their efforts to preserve 
life, though twelve hours later they were to 
meet to destroy it. 

"Ella," said Percy, "you must run on to 
the house and have a bed prepared well 
warmed ; get brandy and plenty of hot 
flannels — and salt. We will take him up. If 
possible, do not alarm Lady Alabaster. It 
would be best not — ^women mostly encumber 
in a difficulty — not always, though, as you 
have proved to-night." 

Jaspar darted an angry glance at Ella. " 1 
shall have something to say to that youtlg 
woman," he repeated to himself, "if shS 
chooses to allow that beggarly lieutenant t6 
call her by her christian name." 
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Ella did not see the furious look ; she had 
started for the house, giving one thought of 
poor Emily, whom she had left exhausted with 
weeping, on the grass ; but judging wisely, 
that the kindest thing would be to assist in 
restoring her father to sensibility before she 
attended to her friend. If grief could kill, joy 
would also make alive, she thought. 

When she reached the house, she took upon 
herself to give the necessary orders to the terri- 
fied servants, and to see them executed. Lady 
Alabaster slept the sleep of the weary, and by 
the time that the breathless bearers had 
arrived, everything was ready for the re- 
ception of the patient. 

Percy followed them to the bedroom, and 
hearing that there was every prospect of Sir 
William doing well, he shook hands with Ella, 
and returned to the landing-place, where he 
hoped to find Jenny and her boat waiting for 
him. He was overtaken by the boatman. 

" Please, master, can you tell me what to do 
about this 'ere boat? I can't right her by 
myself, and I shall have trouble with the 
master of the craft if I ain't ready when he 
comes down the river again. I reckon them 
shoulder-knot gentry at the hall won't help 
me." 

Percy saw Jenny coming, a spot of dim 
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light through the darkness, in her nankeen 
jacket and short petticoat, a rough visaged 
edition of the Lady of the Lake, and felt that it 
would be a relief to get back in her boat to 
Mudborough without further delay, and ex- 
change his dripping clothes for those of his 
hammock, but he was too sympathetic in the 
man's trouble not to stay and help him. 

" You see, sir," said the man, " I had no 
business to leave the boat, not that if wild 
young gentlemen would go to overset her, 
I could have stopped them. The boat herself 
is as well-behaved an old girl as ever floated, 
and she must have been put upon badly to 
make her misbehave herself." 

Percy made every excuse for the boat that 
the boatman's heart could desire, and then 
enlisting Jenny in the service, the boat was 
righted, and the oars recovered by that mascu- 
line female. Percy took the one up which 
floated against the bank, and looked at it 
curiously. 

" Anything wrong, sir ?" said the man. 

"No," said Percy; "I was only thinking 
that the slender bit of wood had saved two 
lives probably. I pushed it within reach of 
the drowning man, in the hope that he would 
seize it — he did so, as he rose the third time ; 
but for the oar I must have tried to grasp him 
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myself, and in that case, we should probably 
have sunk in the death grapple." 

"I s%w them a carrying something," said 
Jenny, "between the trees; there was plenty 
of lights, and it looked a ghastly kind of sight, 
when what seemed a corpse was took into the 
glare of the coloured lamps, where all the 
eating and drinking had been, and where the 
smart footmen were taking away the supper 
things. I didn't hear," continued old Jenny, 
"that any gentleman went in after him but 
you, sir, for all the feasting he gave them." 

" Probably they were not so accustomed to 
watch the surface of the water as I have been, 
Jenny, so they had not the same chance. I 
have no doubt either of the gentlemen would 
have done it, had they knoTvn how to set 
about it." 

" Very like, sir ! very like !" joined in the 
boatman, "but the proof of the pudding, you 
see, is in the eating, though looks go some 
way. I know I shouldn't have asked any of 
them gentry to help me to right my boat. If 
they had been willing, that warn't likely, they 
wouldn't have know'd how." 

The man touched his hat to Percy's good- 
night, and Jenny rowed towards Mudborough 
with her fare. 

" You couldn't say some of those fine words 
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about the stars Mrs. Pierce used to say, could 
you, sir? 

Percy looked up reverently to the heavens 
and began Mrs. Barbauld's h3min — 



" I see God's holy name emblazoned liigh 
In golden letters on the illumined sky." 

When the poor lieutenant came to the last 
stanzas, his mind was filled with the chances 
to be encountered on the morrow, and so far 
had his education to a notion of honour 
warped his sense of Christian duty, that there 
was a solemn triumph in his tone in which he 
repeated — 

" And when at last my closing scene draws nigh ; 
When earth recedes before my swimming eye ; 
When trembling on the doubtfal verge of fate 
I stand, and turn my view to either state, 

" Teach me to quit this transitory scene 
With decent triumph and a look serene ; 
Aid me to fix my ardent hopes on high. 
And having lived for thee, for thee to die." 

Percy's imagination looking into the futurity 
of the morrow, saw himself stretched on 
the turf by Jaspar Reed's bullet, mortally 
wounded; but the idea of his falling in the 
attempt to occasion his adversary's loss of life 
or grievous bodily harm, did not strike him 
as impugning in any way his claim to eternal 
happiness. It was his duty to defend his 
reputation from the stain of cowardice Avhich 
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would cling to it, if he did not wipe out the 
insult he had received in blood. His profes- 
sion would be disgraced in his person if he 
could be so cowardly. Thus in the transac- 
tions which were* to follow, living or dying, he 
felt that he should so be doing his duty. 

The sun was rising over Mudborough, as 
the little boat made its way towards the town, 
gleaming over the graceful spire of Saint 
Mary's, and lighting, as if with tapers, hun- 
dreds of glittering casements. These shone 
out through the mist, which slowly rolled 
itself away up the valley. Percy Pierce 
rewarded his old friend liberally, and then, 
stiff and shivered from his immersion, he was 
glad to seek what comfort he could find in his 
bed. He smiled grimly when he saw his 
spoilt uniform. It will be a long time, I fear, 
before Sir William Alabaster repays me for 
that damage. His solitary epaulette had been 
a pleasure and pride to him, when he first 
possessed it. The uniform must be worn 
shabby now, for he had no money to procure 
another. It did not matter, he supposed, he 
added drearily in his thought. He was not 
likely to see any more service. He was a 
stranded vessel, which no willing aid would 
ever set afloat again. 

This thought reminded him of his patient \ 
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he might as well give him a look before he 
turned in. It would be a sad thing for 
Percy, if Jack could not be set afloat again. 
He went up the narrow stair to the attic, 
up which he had found it so difficult to carry 
Jack's inanimate form, and, on opening the 
door, was saluted by a low growl from the 
bed, which subsided into a tail-tapping as the 
intruder was recognised. " He is beloved by 
something," was the lieutenant's thought, 
" poor fellow !" And Percy looked at the worn 
face so piteous in its attenuation, illuminated 
by the circles of light coming from the tin 
which shaded the farthing rush-light, and 
smiled to think that if he had taken a client 
in Jack, Jack had done the same good office 
to the dog. " I hope," said the sailor, " my 
foster-father will be kind to them both, if I 
fall." 
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